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BOMBS AND DAGGERS IN ITALY 


‘io: bomb outrage perpetrated at Milan on 

Thursday, the 12th of April, is one of a long 
series of crimes which have gained for the fair name 
of Italy an unenviable notoriety. 

Bombs have been exploded in other countries, re- 
volvers and daggers have been used by other nationals, 
but statistics are there to prove that for the last cen- 
tury Italians both in and outside their country have 
been the authors of the greater number of these hor- 
rible political assassinations. One has to go back to 
the early second half of last century to find a parallel 
to what has recently occurred at Milan: to 1858 when 
Orsini made the attempt upon the life of Napoleon 
III, or 1867 when Monti and Tognetti blew up the 
Serristori Barracks in Rome. On both occasions, as 
at Milan, the result was a veritable and indiscriminate 
slaughter of innocent persons. Agesilao Milano, 
Luccheni, Angiolillo, Carserio, Oberdank, Passan- 
ante, Acciarito, Bresci, Crispi,’ Gallenga’ and others 
more recent all belong to that infamous class of 
Italians who have dishonoured their Mother Country 
before the civilised world. 

The Italians are a warm-hearted, generous and 
chivalrous people, they belong to a highly civilised 
and cultured race; their family ties are intense, their 
respect for women and children borders the romantic. 
How comes it then that sweet and gentle Italy is 
responsible for this brood of monsters called political 
assassins? An exhaustive answer can only be given 
when a érue and real history of Modern Italy is written. 

‘It is notorious that Crispi designed the bombs to be ex- 
ploded against the King of Naples. 

* The would-be assassin of Carlo Alberto of Piedmont. 
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So far such a history does not exist: the old gang di¢ 
not cherish the idea. Attempts have been made of 
late to publish the history of the Italian Risorgimento: 
very little has been done, but it has been sufficient to 
take off their pedestals many of the idols that had 
been raised for the veneration and love of the credu. 
lous Italian nation. There are signs that after the 
Risorgimento there is also to be an awakening for 
Italy which is all to the good. 

In a previous article (BLACKFRIARS, October 1927) 
I pointed out that it is the sanity and common sense 
of the people that have saved Italy. The masses in 
fact have been admirable. Two generations of Italians 
were brought up in an un-Christian atmosphere, 
thanks to the Masonic-Democratic party that for long 
misgoverned the country. Centuries ago Dante had 
advised his people to fashion their lives on the Old 
and New Testaments if they wanted to be men and 
not brutes. This advice was disregarded contemptu- 


ously by modern Italian leaders and in ye of the 


Bible another book, ‘I Doveri degli Uomini’ of 
Giuseppe Mazzini was handed to school children, the 
Crucifix removed from the class rooms, the names of 
Anarchia and Garibaldo imposed on girls and boys 
and Agesilao Milano, Orsini, Monti, Tognetti and 
Oberdank were presented to them as heroes and 
martyrs. 

Until the advent of Fascism, Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi were the most popular names in Italy. The 
former was called ‘the most genial apostle of Revo- 
lution,’ ‘the most unblemished and daring of philo- 
sopher-conspirators, the first to make tyrants tremble.”* 
Not less fulsome and hyperbolic were the titles lav- 
ished on Garibaldi. He is the ‘ Champion of human- 
ity,’ ‘Archangel of right,’ ‘ supreme ornament of man- 


* Rivista della Massoneria Italiana. Roma, 1898, p. 264 
1890, Pp. 4. 
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kind.”* To complete the list the Masonic writers 
should have added that both their heroes were also 
the apostles and teachers of the abominable theory 
of tyrannicide. In the writings of Mazzini especially, 
the doctrine that a ruler believed to be a tyrant can 
be suppressed by the private judgment of individual 
subjects, is explicitly taught. This when practised 
in a civilised society is the beginning of barbarism.* 


If the function of history according to Zeller’s 
dictum, is not simply to narrate but to explain, it will 
not be out of place to recall a few facts to show that 
Mazzini found everywhere but especially in Italy 
many an adept and docile pupil. It is old history, 
but no student of contemporary events can ignore it 
if he wants to understand the violent swerve of Italian 
public opinion from democratic-Liberalism to Fas- 
cism. 

In 1839 we find Mazzini, the ‘ philosopher-con- 
spirator,’ aiding and abetting a would-be regicide, 
Antonio Gallenga, to whom he gave a forged pass- 
port, 1,000 lire axd a dagger to assassinate King 
Carlo Alberto of Piedmont.’* One or two extracts 
from the writings of Mazzini’s followers will show 
to what extremes they were ready to go. The Maz- 
zinian, Ricciardi, in 1845 wrote : ‘ To acquire indepen- 
dence needs revolution and war; to put aside all con- 
siderations originating in the progress of knowledge, 
civilisation, industry, increase of riches and public 
prosperity . . . . The fatal plant born in Judea 
(italics mine) has only reached this high point of 
growth and vigour because it was watered with waves 
of blood Soon a new era will begin for men, 


* Ibid., 1889, p. 70; 1891, p. 149; 1899, p. 172. 
5 Lord Acton, Essays on Modern History, p. 192. 
*G, Mazzini, Opere, Vol. III, pp. 340-343. 
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the glorious era of a redemption quite otherwise than 
that announced by Christ.’ The description of this 
new glorious redemption is given by another Maz- 
zinian, Giuseppe Galletti: ‘Our enemies are many; 
first of all the clergy, the nobility, many proprietors; 
lastly government employees. At the cry of liberty 
shall be instituted in every city revolutionary commit- 
tees, which shall make sure of the said persons. . . . 
Those who have openly shown themselves our 
enemies, upsetting us in every way, shall be deprived 
of life. he manner of arrest, without violence and 
by night; putin prison and slain. You must use in that 
the greatest prudence and secrecy, giving out then 
either that they are hidden, exiled, or imprisoned pro- 
visionally. Their deaths were to be speedy and with- 
out torment.’ Of course these wholesale massacres 
were to be accomplished in the name of liberty! Lenin 
in drawing the constitution of the Cheka must have 
had in mind these instructions of Galletti. For the 
last century Mazzini has been the master mind and 
chief source of inspiration for all revolutionaries, be 
they called Communists, Anarchists or Bolsheviks. It 
is to the credit of British public opinion that England, 
which was the haven of refuge to Mazzini and many 
of his followers, has refused the same privilege to 
their Russian imitators. 

The assassination in broad daylight of Count Rossi, 
Minister of Pius IX, proved that the Mazzinian theory 
of the dagger was not an empty boast. Of all polli- 
tical crimes committed in modern times, the assas- 
sination of Rossi remains the most dastardly, cold- 
blooded and unprovoked. Let the pen of the Duc 
d‘Harcourt, Ambassador of France, describe an act 
which evoked one universal shout of execration in 
all countries. The despatch is dated November 16, 
1848: ‘ Monsieur le Ministre——I have already had 
the honour of announcing to you that M. Rossi was 
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assassinated yesterday at 1 o’clock, as he was alight- 
ing from his carriage to enter the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. He was stabbed in the throat and died immedi- 
ately. The murderer was not arrested, nor was even 
any attempt made to seize him. Some gendarmes 
and National guards, who were on the spot, did not 
interfere. The populace remained mute and cold. 
It was with difficulty that the Minister’s servant could 
find anyone to help him in carrying the body of his 
master into a neighbouring room. The assembly, 
on the steps of which the murder was committed, con- 
tinued undisturbedly to read its minutes, and not a 
word was mentioned of the incident during the whole 
sitting. In the evening the murderers and their ad- 
herents, to the number of several hundreds, with flags 
at their head, fraternised with the soldiers at their 
barracks, and none of the magistrates came forward to 
act. The Director of Police, although urged to take 
some energetic measures, refused to interfere and 
withdrew Such is the position of the succes- 
sors of the ancient Romans!’ The Romans, except 
the rabble, had indeed very little to do in that sorry 
business. The man behind the scenes was Mazzini, 
who taking advantage of the Pope’s magnanimity in 
granting a general amnesty, had flooded Rome with 
jail-birds from all over Europe. The Assembly, the 
National Guards and police were controlled by Maz- 
zinians, the Pope at the time being practically a pri- 
soner. 

Pius the IX, Carlo Alberto of Piedmont and Count 
Rossi were not tyrants. The Pope was the first to 
sound the tocsin for Italian liberties, his Minister 
Rossi, one of the most liberal-minded men in Europe, 
had actually suffered exile for his love of liberty. 
But in the eyes of the Mazzinians both were guilty of 
wanting justice and order allied with liberty: hence 
the dagger. History some day will show whether it 
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was just love of country that prompted Mazzini’s ac. 
tions. His most ardent admirers have been unabk 
to explain the Mazzinian insurrection of Genoa in 
1857, when he tried to wreck Italy in the hope of 
saving the revolutionary quasi-dictatorship which he 
saw slipping away from his hands.’ 

In his writings Mazzini tried to distinguish between 
the theory of the dagger and the muse (fatto) of the 
same: this he maintains necessary under certain cir. 
cumstances, the former he rejects. ‘The theory of 
the dagger has never existed in Italy; the use of the 
dagger shall disappear when Italy has independence 
and justice.’"* The ‘ philosopher-conspirator’ falls 
here into an open contradiction. If a fact (un fatto), 
in this case the use of the dagger, is sometimes just 
and necessary, we need no more to form a theory, 
But the distinction is out of place, in fact both theory 
and use are approved of and explicitly taught by 
Mazzini in that terrible letter which he addressed to 
Cavour after the attempt against the life of King 
Victor Emmanuel II. ‘I believe that in principle 
every sentence of death, no matter whether applied by 
an individual or by society is a crime. . . . But so 
long as war for the deliverance of one’s country shall 
be a holy thing, or the armed protection of the weak 
against the powerful tyrant that tramples on him, or 
the defence by every means of the brother against 
whom the assassin’s knife is raised, the absolute in- 
violability of life is a lie There must be law 
or war, and let him conquer who can. ' Where every 
bond is broken between the law and the people of the 
State, force is sacred wherever it undertakes, by what- 
ever means they may be, to re-connect the one with the 
other. Where the equipoise is lost between the power 


*The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XI, Chap. iv. 
*G, Mazzini, Opere, Vol. IX, p. 136. 
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of one and the power of all, every individual has the 
right and the mission to cancel, if he is able, the occa- 
sion of the moral defect, and to restore the equipoise. 
Before the collective sovereignty the citizen rever- 
ently pleads his own cause; before the tyrant, rises 
the tyrannicide To despatch the tyrant, if on 
his death depends the emancipation of a people, the 
welfare of millions, is an act of war, and if the slayer 
is free from every thought of self and gives his life in 
exchange, an act of virtue.” 


These sanguinary sentiments were fully shared by 
that ‘ supreme ornament of mankind’ Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi. Mazzini cloaks his sentiments in philosophical 
forms, Garibaldi expresses his rudely and coarsely as 
is his wont. Thus he addresses the representatives 
of civil and ecclesiastical authority : ‘ There will come 
a day when Italy purged of her tyrants and her im- 
postors, shall treat you as you deserve, like the assas- 
sins that you are—making use of the means employed 
by nations to redeem themselves from tyrants and bri- 
gands, viz. dagger, fire and poison.’ 

The arguments, or rather sophisms, of Mazzini can 
be reduced to two. The first is this—When there are 
no tribunals, everyone has a right to be a judge and 
executor of justice. In Italy before 1870, there were 
no tribunals, or if there were they were not recognised 
by Revolutionary Italy. Therefore everyone had the 
right to kill a King or the head of the Government. 
The second sophism runs on the same lines—During 
a war one has the right to kill the enemy. Before 
the unity of Italy the; people and, their rulers were at 
war, consequently the Italians had the right to kill 
their Kings. The second proposition in each syllo- 
gism is not only false but absolutely arbitrary and the 


*°G. Mazzini, Opere, Vol. X, pp. 48-52. 
1° G. Garibaldi, I. Mille, 1874, pp. 45-47- 
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implication that anyone can take the law into hi 
hands to suppress a supposed tyrant is undilute; 
anarchy. But Mazzini, true to his principles, call; 
holy the daggers of Harmodius and Brutus and wants 
the names of Agesilao Milano and Felice Orsini to 
be remembered and admired by posterity. 

Lord Acton gives this judgment on Mazzini’s 
theory. ‘The doctrine is pernicious and perilous at 
best; as Mazzini defines it, it is untenable, because it 
is founded on the democratic principle. An outlaw 
may be slain; and it may be said that a sovereign who 
unites the guilt of usurpation with the guilt of tyranny 
is an outlaw at war with society; but he must be tried 
by public law, not by private judgment, and the act 
must be in acknowledged obedience to the laws by 
which society is bound, not to an arbitrary code. . .. 
The crime of Mazzini lies not so much in the theory 
of the dagger as in the principle by which that theory 
is applied, and he sacrifices even the speculative basis 
of his view by denying, with Robespierre, that society 
has any jurisdiction over life and death.’" The 
powerful mind of Giuseppe Mazzini could not pos- 
sibly miss the logical implications of his theory : he 
was too good a philosopher and historian not to see 
that his teachings would lead civil society into chaos; 
but being deeply pledged to freemasonry and revolv- 
tion he allowed the philosopher to be submerged into 
and absorbed by the sectarian fanatic. 

He proved himself also a false prophet. Italy has 
had freedom and independence for over half a cen- 
tury, but the use of the dagger has not disappeared. 
Since the unification of the country three Kings have 
succeeded one another and each one of them had to 
face the dagger or the bomb of the assassin; the 
second, King Humbert, actually falling a victim. 


"Lord Acton, op. cit. 
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They were no tyrants; elected by the will of the 
people, they reigned but did not govern. The govern- 
ment is totally in the hands of the nation’s represen- 
tatives. When brought before justice the assassins, 
Italians all, loudly repeated in their defence the argu- 
ments of Mazzini, the apologist of regicide. 

It is objected by Mazzinians that Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi both deplored and deprecated the use of the 
dagger for other than political reasons. We gladly 
concede the point. For the honour of human nature 
we cannot imagine anybody teaching wholesale as- 
sassination. On the other hand Mazzini knew that 
his theory was at best an extremely dangerous one, 
especially when preached to a highly impressionable 
race like the Italian; moreover he had sufficient know- 
ledge of the psychology of his own people and 
humanity in general to foresee that once his criminal 
doctrine was taught broadcast, he had not the power 
to limit its operation. Admit the principle that the 
individual subject is the one supreme judge, apply this 
same principle to the social instead of the political 
sphere and you get rank anarchy as a result. 

Present day Italy is reaping the bitter fruit of the 
pernicious seed sown by Mazzini and his followers. 
Mussolini himself did not realise at first how deeply 
the rot had gone; experience has made him wiser, 
with experience he has gained practical knowledge of 
the country. The amnesty to 500 persons which he 
granted just a week before the Milan outrage did not 
deter the bombers from plunging Italy into mourning 


-and shame. An old Mazzinian, I] Duce knows also 


that disciples of Mazzini are to be found in their 
thousands among Fascists. Italy must be renewed. 
The next generation will tell if Benito Mussolini was 
the man chosen by Providence for this noble mission. 


Henry Buecgya, O.P. 
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THE LETTERS OF BARON VON HUGEL' 
‘THE writings that Baron von Hiigel gave him- 


self to the public were, no doubt, more important, 
but they were surely in many ways less interesting, than 
the volume which has been made up by others from 
his private letters. The short memoir of sixty pages 
prefixed to them by the late Mr. Bernard Holland 
is interesting enough, but it is a commonplace that a 
man is best known from his letters, and certainly the 
Baron’s letters here given reveal the man, and the 
revelation is of absorbing interest. 

It is interesting, first of all, for the view it gives of 
his limitations, both the limitations he outgrew and 
the limitations that limited him to the end. The let- 
ters begin in December, 1896, when he was forty-four 
years old, and the last one is dated December 2gth, 
1924—he died at the end of January, 1925. Most of 
the letters of the first half of this period are addressed 
to his Modernist friends, and are concerned, more or 
less, with the Modernist movement. And how sadly 
out of proportion he saw both the men and the move- 
ment! One gets the impression that for him the 
group to which he belonged were the only hope for 
the future of Catholicism. What he says in 1899 of 
Tyrrell—and ¢o Tyrrell—in England he would have 
said of a few others on the Continent. 

‘ I have, thank God,’ he wrote, ‘a fair number of Eng- 
lish Catholic scholar friends, and amongst non-Catholics 
I have, also on this side of the Channel, several good and 
much-cared-for friends : but there is, amongst the Catholic 
Englishmen I know, somehow no other one whom I feel 
and see to be one of those self-spending children of the 
dawn and of Christ’s ampler day ’ (p: 76). 


1 Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. Selected Letters, 1896-1924. 
Edited with a memoir by Bernard Holland. (London: J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd. ; 21/- net.) 
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And he did not underestimate the importance of the 
movement or of his friends when he wrote to Tyrrell 
in 1901 : 


‘One would not exchange one’s poor life of toil, of 
giving (or at least of trying to give) all, and thus gaining 
something for the Church and her future and everything 
for oneself, for all the sleepy, vegetating existences in the 
world. And I am having the strange, very sobering im- 
pression that God is deigning somehow to use me—me, in 
my measure, along with others who can and do do more, 
and much more—towards making, not simply registering, 


history’ (p. 103). 


When the Encyclical Pascendi was published, in 
September, 1907, Tyrrell published a violent attack 
on itin England (in The Times), France and Italy— 
Mr. Bernard Holland’s memoir speaks grandilo- 
quently of Tyrrell’s ‘thus declaring war in three 
countries’ (p. 26). While agreeing with the substance 
of what Tyrrell had said, von Hiigel disliked his tone, 
but in telling him so he displays towards the rest of 
the Church and the Pope a patronage which would be 
ludicrous if it were not nauseating : 


‘I hope very much that this heat, which, in some 
places, is so apt, and in all is so understandable, may not, 
in the long. run at least, deflect otherwise likely and win- 
nable minds from the substantial content and real, final 
aim of your papers. I must admit that, even now, and 
in spite of everything, I have a feeling as to the pathetic 
position of the Pope, holding that most difficult of posts 
not through his own choosing, a peasant of simple semin- 
ary training and speaking to some two hundred million 
souls, of whom, doubtless, a good nine-tenths, at least, 
are even less cultured than himself, and whom he is sin- 
cerely trying to defend against what he conceives to be 
deadly error. We can afford to be magnanimous; and 
is it not a duty to be so? This is not meant, of course, 
as a Criticism of speaking, or even of plain speaking, and 
with your grand mastery of the subject; it only cOmcerns 
the question of personal tone’ (p. 141). 
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During these years the care of the whole Chureh 
seems to press upon him, and with the assumed re. 
sponsibility there went, to judge from his letters, a 
fussiness and a feverishness which sprang un. 
doubtedly from zeal, but hardly from a zeal according 
to knowledge. And he shows at times a tendency to 
cheap criticism of Church officials, which, in view of 
the great humility and charity he practised later, is 
surprising : 


‘It is extraordinary,’ he writes in 1899, ‘ what things 
the Master of the Apostolic Palace has passed in Semeria’s 
own book on the Acts of the Apostles... . I take it, 
they passed these (excellent) things without understanding 
them ’ (p. 82). 


It is certain that von Hiigel was labouring under a 
wrong estimate of his friends and their tendencies. 
He himself acknowledged as much in 1921 in a letter, 
full of interest, written to Professor René Guiran of 
Lausanne : 


‘Je note combien différents, au fond, restent les plus 
solides penseurs d’une méme époque, méme s’ils se trou- 
vent groupés ainsi sous—au fond—un sobriquet. Ce 4 
quoi je vise ici surtout, c’est que sous le terme de modern- 
istes se trouvaient groupés, aimés ou soupconnés ensemble 
des hommes qui possédérent deux orientations fondamen- 
tales fort différentes, 4 vrai dire irréconciliables. Cette 
différence ne s’est point montrée dés l’abord; mais les 
épreuves de la vie, et la logique immanentes aux deux 
positions, ont tiré cette différence de plus en plus au 
clair. Et, pour ma personne, c’est maintenant ce qui me 
touche, en tout ce groupe de questions, le plus au vif... . 
J’ai dQ) absolument mettre cette note introductive ici—elle 
me cofite beaucoup—parce qu’autrement vous croiriez que 
mon affection pour Loisy et Tyrrell, et mon admiration 
persistente pour tels de leur livres plus anciens, veulent 
dire que je suis avec eux en leurs immanentismes, etc., 
ce qui n’est point du tout le cas. Je me trouve forcé, en 
simple loyauté, d’aller, ou de rester, encore plus a droite’ 


‘op. 333» 334)- 
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Earlier still, in 1918, he confessed that his attitude 
towards Pius X’s condemnation of Modernism was no 
longer what it had been. He had been asked by Miss 
Maude Petre to give the names of such of his works, 
published since 1914, as he might think appropriate 
for appearance in a little History of Modernism. 


‘I do not really see,’ he writes, ‘what my own, or 
indeed any one else’s, writings, since that definitely closed 
period or crisis, have to do with your subject-matter. And 
the point is not a purely academic one, for my mind; nor 
does it, I believe, spring from cowardice. It arises forcibly 
in my mind—as far as I know myself—from a strong desire 
not to appear (it would be contrary to the facts, and indeed 
contrary to my ideals and convictions) as though all that 
action of the Church authorities had, in no way or degree, 
been interiorly accepted by me.* Certainly that action was 
very largely violent and unjust; equally certainly, if one 
had been required definitely to subscribe to this or that 
document without express reservations, one could not, with 
any self-respect left, have done so. Yet it is not cowardice 
or policy, it is in simplest sincerity, that I have come to 
see, more clearly than I used to do, how much of serious 
unsatisfactoriness and of danger there was, especially in 
many of the philosophical (strongly subjectivist) theories 
really held which Pascendi lumped together... . These 
two things—the actual fact of a very real, though cer- 
tainly not unlimited submission, and the duty of such 
submission—I care much should not be left uncertain on 
occasion, in my own case. And a list of my own, or any 
one else’s, work, since that crisis, given without comment, 
could hardly fail, I should think, to look thus ‘‘ superior ”’ 
and defiant’ (pp. 248, 249). 


A limitation which he never seems to have outgrown 
—a surprising one in a mind so scrupulously critical 
in many ways—was the readiness with which he swal- 
lowed theories, especially German theories, on Bib- 
lical matters, not excluding our Lord’s own teaching, 
even when those theories were in no sense required by 
the evidence, and yet would, if accepted, create grave 

? Italics his. 
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difficulties for Catholic doctrine. It was not that he 
merely accepted them for the sake of the argument: 
he seems to have welcomed them for himself. He 
took an abnormal delight in difficulties; perhaps he 
rejoiced to see how much his faith would stand, 
‘We can,’ he said, in an address delivered in 19109, 
“cut down and break up that noble Biblical tree: 
somehow, the very fragments still smell sweet! The 
fact is that religion thrives, not by the absence of 
difficulties, but by the presence of helps and powers 
.... And then through several pages he proceeds 
to exaggerate the difficulties in ‘The Apocalyptic 
Element in the Teaching of Jesus.’* Unfortunately, 
he did not ask himself whether others could stand as 
much as he, and thus, to give but one instance, 
brought about in the mind of his own daughter,, Ger- 
trud, what the Memoir calls a ‘ passing overthrow of 
religion.” In two fine letters written in 1897 and 
1898 Tyrrell takes him to task for this, and reminds 
him that ‘it is just because your faith is so much 
stronger than theirs that you can afford to make so 
many concessions, to allow the existence of so many 
adverse facts and difficulties. A man who stands on 
firm ground can enjoy a freedom of movement impos- 
sible on a tight-rope * (p. 12). 
On this matter von Hiigel expresses himself thus 
in 1918: 
‘Certainly with regard to Gertrud I have not ceased 
to feel the keenest regret at having put so much, too much, 
of a strain upon her than her mind and heart could bear 
. . . . And assuredly, in a more general way, I have felt 
and feel how impossibly difficult it turned out to be for 
many of one’s friends—especially the clerics—I mean diffi- 


cult even and especially interiorly—what had gradually 
grown into second nature for one’s own self. And assur- 


* Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion (First 
Series), p. 119. 
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edly again, real scepticism was ag little at any time what 
one wanted for one’s friends, as what one still wants for 
oneself. Certainly, in so far as one has moved any soul 
away, even from the Civilta Cattolica or Benigni, to scep- 
ticism, one deeply regrets it, one most humbly begs God’s 
pardon for it’ (p. 251). 


Von Hiigel was, to use his own phrase, ‘ a convinced 
Roman Catholic,’ and he did not hide the fact when 
addressing non-Catholic audiences. But to one 
acquainted with his writings the question suggests 
itself : In what sense was the Roman Catholic Church 
the true Church for him? And the answer would seem 
to be: Not in a sense altogether orthodox. He wrote 
to Tyrrell in October, 1905 : 


‘ All things point . . . . to the wisest, truest, at bottom 
most lasting course being, nowadays, for us all (short of 
the clearest call of conscience not only away from this or 
that, but to some definite other religious, positive posi- 
tion), to stick to the Church in which we find ourselves; 
and this, especially, when that Church happens—whatever 
may be its excesses and disfigurements—to represent, alone 
in that degree and clearness, certain fundamentally im- 
portant elements of religion’ (p. 134). 


Alongside of this may be put ‘ggg from the 
t 


Memoir summing up, not incorrec 
the Church : 


‘To him religion seemed a rope interwoven of three 
main strands—the institutional-historical, the mystical- 
intuitive, and the intellectual-rational—of which none is 
more or less essential to the whole than another. Each 
of these, pursued without regard, or with too little regard, 
to the others, leads by itself to great dangers. The Catho- 
lic Church has, on the whole, always maintained the equili- 
brium, and this is its great merit. . . . ’ (p. 30). 


* What Friedrich von Hiigel stood for, all his life, was 
Catholicism, Roman Catholicism, as the best and highest 
“+ of the Christian religion in history. . . .’ 
p. 38). 


, his mind about 
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‘ He did not actively desire to make converts from Churd 
to Church, or to disturb those whom he found peacefull 
and contentedly grazing in their native pastures, and find. 
ing there all that they need, though he believed that th 
Catholic and Roman Church was richest in spiritual pos. 
sessions and potentialities, the most complete and the mos 
abiding ’ (p. 40). 

Abbot Butler struck the same note in an article 
published in The Tablet shortly after von Hiigel’s 
death :* 


‘ Everyone who reads [his writings], and still more 
everyone who came into close personal contact with him. 
self, could not but feel that religion was the great all- 
absorbing interest of his life, the one thing he supremely 
cared about. And not merely religion, but Catholic Reli- 
gion : in how many places of his writings does he proclaim 
Catholicism to be, of all religions, the highest, fullest, 
richest, most helpful, most powerful, true. . . .’ 


By themselves, of course, these superlatives are 
acceptable enough. But they imply a comparison, 
and, taken in conjunction with two other facts to be 
remembered about von Hiigel, they imply a compari- 
son which fails to, do justice to the uniqueness of the 
Church of Rome. We must remember, first of all, 
that if von Hiigel acknowledged Jesus Christ to be 
the founder of the Church, it was only in a very 
limited and quite unsatisfactory sense. In his view 
our Lord had no real knowledge of the future, He 
spoke and acted according to the current belief that 
everything earthly would end with His Second Com- 
ing, which was near at hand, and He no more de- 
liberately intended the Catholic Church than He in- 
tended any other Christian Church. If the Catholic 
Church was in a special way the Church of Christ, 
it was not because she was the only one instituted by 
Christ, but because Catholicism was, in the words of 
the Memoir, ‘ the best and highest development of the 


* Quoted in the Memoir, p. 49. 
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Christian religion in history.” The second fact is the 

eat reluctance he showed ‘to make converts from 
Church to Church.’ This reluctance seems to have 
been ultimately due to the same error. If the Catholic 
Church cannot claim to have been directly instituted 
by Christ nor to be the only Church instituted by Him, 
why skould those be disturbed who already find in 
another Church all that they need? 

These, then, were some of Baron von Hiigel’s 
limitations as they appear in his letters—on the intel- 
lectual side an easy and uncritical acceptance of 
theories hardly compatible with Catholic teaching, 
and on the moral side a feverish anxiety that the 
Church should have the benefit of his views, an ex- 
aggerated idea of the importance of his group, and a 
tendency to belittle able men who did not think with 
him. The intellectual limitation, though more ap- 
parent in his earlier years, he seems never to have out- 
grown; it was certainly due in some measure to a noble 
resolve not to take his faith on easy terms. It is 
pleasant to note here on this, his intellectual, side his 
admiration for St. Thomas Aquinas, which increased 
with his years. To this admiration he gave frequent 
expression, both in his letters and in his published 
writings. In an address given to non-Catholics in 
1916, he goes so far as to say that on the great ques- 
tion of the Natural and the Supernatural ‘ St. Thomas 
is more complete and balanced, and penetrates to the 
specific genius of Christianity more deeply, than St. 
Paul and St. Augustine, with all their great directness 
and intensity.” * 

It would be foolish to overlook in him the unplea- 
sant faults which come to the surface during the fussi- 
ness of his Modernist phase; there are sentences in 
his letters at this time which a Catholic can hardly 


* Essays and Addresses (First Series), p. 87. 
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read without nausea. But it would be not only foolish # revert‘ 
—it would be unjust to von Hiigel himself; for one § Ther 
of the most admirable things in his life is the way in § in 19) 
which these faults were subdued and got rid of. If J of vo 
there was one thing von Hiigel grew in, and grew 
greatly in, it was true humility. The root was there re 
from the beginning, and the interest lies in the re. 
markable growth. He no doubt had read the fine 
analysis of the virtue of humility given by St. 
Thomas, who insists that it springs from the reverence 
which leads a man to subject himself to God; for all 





good comes from God, only our defects are our own, 
and, reverencing God, we not only reverence God in 
Himself, but we reverence, and subject ourselves to, 
whatever is His in others. But whether von Hiigel 
had read this analysis or not, he certainly lived it. 
For him ‘ the first and central act of religion is adora- 
tion, sense of God,’ of a God, as he says elsewhere, 
‘infinitely more than a mere assuager of even all 
men’s wants.’ 
* What,’ heasks in a letter to a niece, 


‘What is a sense of God worth which would be at 
your disposal, capable of being comfortably elicited when 
and where you please? It is far, far more God Who 
must hold us, than we who must hold Him. And we get 
trained in these darknesses into that sense of our im- 







































































potence without which the very presence of God becomes str 

a snare’ (p. 305). set 

He insisted strongly on ‘ that fundamental Chris- i: 

tian virtue, creatureliness.’ Again, on one occasion, , 

he finds it necessary to dissent on certain points from rr 

the views of some friends, but he adds immediately : rs 

* Even so, very much remains for me to sit at the feet - 

of—the one attitude which is thoroughly congenial 
to me.’ Certainly the fundamental attitude of his 
soul was an utter reverence for God in Himself, in- 

Gnitely real, infinitely rich, and, flowing from this, a N 
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reverence also for whatever was His, wherever found. 
There is a significant passage in an address delivered 
in 1918, significant both in itself and as an expression 
of von Hiigel’s own experience : 


As to the impoverishment in the lives of Churchless 
religionists, we can trace a certain incompleteness in a 
man’s humility, so long as it consists of humiliation before 
God alone, and as it claims to derive all its religious help 
without any mediation of the senses and of society—purely 
spiritually from the Infinite Pure Spirit alone. Complete hu- 
mility imperatively demands my continuous recognition of 
my own multiform need of my fellow-creatures, especially 
of those wiser and better than myself, and of my lifelong 
need of training, discipline, incorporation; full humility 
requires filial obedience and docility towards men and in- 
stitutions, as well as fraternal give and take, and paternal 
authority and superintendence. All this, as against the 
first of the subsitutes for the Church, Individualism. . . 
But the fifth, the last substitution, that of Philosophy, is 
probably, for men of education, the most inflating error 
amongst all these substitutions. There can be no doubt 
that where such patronage of the toiling, moiling Church 
folk by ‘superior’ philosophical insight does not induce 
pride and complacency, this can only spring from certain 
rare qualities in the character concerned. In any case, 
such a soul lacks the very definite training in the creaturely 
mind, so richly furnished by Church appurtenance.’ ® 


Unlike Newman in many things, he resembled him 
strongly in his keen sense of the reality of the Un- 
seen. His conversation was in Heaven. For him, 
‘God, the great Reality, and faith in Him as such, 
and the Beyond, and real faith in i¢s reality are the 
power and peace of our little human Here and Now.’ 
To the Junior members of the University of Oxford, 
in 1920, he expressed his ‘ very deliberate, now long 
tested, conviction,’ that in the Roman Catholic faith 
and practice ‘is to be found a massiveness of the 


** Institutional Christianity, or The Church, its Nature and 
Necessity,’ in Essays and Addresses (First Series), p. 264. 
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Supernatural, a sense of the World Invisible, of God 
as the soul’s true home, such as exists elsewhere more 
in fragments and approximations and more intermit- 
tently.” At the same time, he possessed ‘that diffi- 
cult, truly Catholic balance and richness—a full 
other-worldliness without a touch of rigorism,’ which 
he prized so much in others. 

he saintliness of his life made him the counsellor 
of many, and it would be difficult to find in recent 
times saner and more bracing spiritual advice than 
his letters contain. We can refer to one point only; 
it was a subject on which, like Newman again, he felt 
strongly, the subject of interests not directly reli- 
gious. He writes to his niece in 1919: 


‘It is quite possible (it is certainly much the more 
common state of soul) that your now deep and living sense 
of religion is making non-religious subjects more or less 
insipid to you. . . . But if this is so, or if it comes 
on later on, I want you, my dear, carefully to ignore, and 
vigorously to react against this mentality. If there is one 
danger for religion—if there is any one plausible all-but- 
irresistible trend, which throughout its long rich history, has 
sapped its force, and prepared the most destructive counter- 
excesses, it is just that—that allowing the fascinations of 
Grace to deaden or to ignore the beauties and duties of 
Nature . . . . Not only are both from God, and to be 
loved and honoured as His: but they have been created, 
they are administered and moved, by God as closely inter- 
related parts of one great whole—of the full and vivid 
knowledge and service of Him and happiness of our- 
selves. No Grace without the substrate, the occasion, the 
material, of Nature; and (in the individuals called to the 
realisation of the type) no Nature without Grace. Do you 
fully grasp what I am driving at? That I want you, just 
because you long for Religion, to continue to cultivate, to 
cultivate more carefully and lovingly, also the interests, 
the activities, that are not directly religious? And this, 
not simply because, ‘‘ Why, of course, we must eat our 
dinner; of course, we must have our little relaxations,” 
but, much more, because, without these not directly re- 
ligious interests and activities, you—however slowly and 
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unperceivedly—lose the material for Grace to work in and 
on... . Hardly any woman works her religion thus; 
but then, too, how thin and abstract, or how strained and 
unattractive, the religion of most women becomes, owing 
to this their eliminations of religion’s materials and 
divinely intended tensions!’ (p. 288). 


The inscription on his tombstone is taken from 
Psalm Ixxii: ‘ For what have I in heaven but Thee; 
and besides Thee what do I desire on earth?’ Who 
will. deny its fittingness ? 


Luke WaLkKerR, O.P. 


PILGRIMAGE 


MANY are the ways we go, 

Many days our going; 

Some are on the way they know, 
Others go unknowing. 


Many roads to roam there are, 
Many hours for wending ; 
Only one end, near or far, 
One last home for ending. 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 





LAUDA SION 


J 


pPaAss. O Sion, praise thy Master, 
Praise thy Saviour, praise thy Pastor 
In thy chiming roundelays : 
As thy strength, so be thy daring, 
Since He is beyond comparing 
And thou canst not all His praise. 


2 


Tis a theme well worth the knowing, 

Living Bread and life-bestowing 
That to-day is set for thee: 

Tis the Food that first was given 


At that supper-board of Heaven 
To those twelve, yea verily. 


3 


Let the laud be full, sonorous, 
Let a blithe beseeming chorus 
Tell the gladness of the mind; 
For we keep the solemn splendour 
Of that day of days most tender 
When this feast was first designed. 


4 


At the New King’s paschal table 
One new law forever stable 
Terminates the olden rite: 
Freshness floods the fainting story, 
Shadows drown in living glory, 
Sunburst does away with night. 
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What at supper Christ achievéd 
For a keepsake He bequeathéd 
Us to do His very deed: 
From His dear enactment learning 
Bread and wine we still be turning 
To the Victim of our need. 
6 
Christians hold, and do not falter, 
That the Bread to Flesh doth alter 
And the Wine becometh Blood. 
What you compass not by vision 
Faith defines with high decision 
More than common certitude. 


7 
Underneath the shows that vary 
And without their substance tarry 
Hide realities divine : 
Meat His Flesh and drink His Blood is, 


Yet His whole Self Christ embodies 
Under each abiding sign. 


8 


He that takes has made no scission, 
Neither fracture nor division, 

Whole, entire, the Lord is ta’en. 
One receives Him, so do many 
As this one has, so hath any, 

Tho’ consumed, He doth remain. 


9 
Good men take it, bad men take it, 
But far different doom they make it, 
Heavenly home, or banishment ; 
Death to false man, life to true man 
Mark the sequel superhuman 
Of the selfsame Sacrament. 
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10 


When the Sacrament is broken 
Be the truth serenely spoken, 
Underlies the parted token 
Just what underlies the whole: 
Not the Thing is parted ever, 
Tis the symbol that we sever 
What is symbolised is never 
More nor less nor suffers dole. 


af 


Lo! the Bread of Angels sharing, 
Eat and prosper men wayfaring, 
Let no villain hand uncaring 

Cast to dogs the children’s Bread. 
Olden types foreshow It fated, 
Isaac all but immolated, 
Paschal Lamb pre-dedicated, 

Manna to the fathers shed. 


Jesu, Bread that lett’st not perish, 
Shepherd kind, Thy children cherish, 
Guard us and forever nourish, 
Let us see good things and flourish 
In the land where life transcends. 
Thou all-knowing, Thou, all-skilling 
Here our mortal hunger stilling, 
There with inmost friendship thrilling 
Make us Thy co-heirs, fulfilling 
Heaven’s roll of citizens. 


Amen. 


Joun O’Conwor. 





LESLIE STEPHEN AND SOME AGNOSTICS 


4 HAVE you never heard of Cupid and Pish!’ ex- 

claimed once, with a contralto’s disdain, the 
English Alboni, Madame Patey (wée Whytock), when 
General Clark Kennedy ventured to inquire why she 
called her favourite dog Pish? The Dog Pish could 
well be the Patron Dog of the Rationalist Press, of 
blatant atheists like Sir Leslie Stephen :’ they turn 
on the orthodox or would-be orthodox believers and 
exclaim : ‘ Have you never heard of Cupid and Pish, 
of physical pain and moral deformity, of avoidable 
suffering, of Torquemada and Galileo and Voltaire 
and Calas and Noah and the morbid imagination of 
diseased nuns, of Cupid and Pish?’ Saint and theo- 
logian and ignorant Catholic know what can be known 
concerning Pish. .. . 

On a top shelf Leslie Stephen’s Essays om free 
thinking and plain speaking gathers dust between 
Buchner’s crass Kraft und Stoff and Pétrone’ (that 
Manon Lescaut of antiquity for precocious school- 
boys) close to poor George Tyrrell’s later volumes, 
Swedenborg’s Conjugial Love’ and Spiritual Diary, 
and the Scottish Criminal Trials. 


* 1832-1904. 

* How unwelcome a neighbour to a man of such gentlemanly 
morality as the editor of the Cornhill who did not consider 
French novels ‘ delicate either in the sense of art or of morals 
. . « the effect is apt to border on the nasty and they are too 
anxious to keep everything in due harmony to give the proper 
contrasts and reality of real life. Consequently within given 
limits—and the limits are certainly too narrow—lI consider the 
love-making of English novelists to be purer and more life-like.’ 

° The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love after 
which follow the Pleasures of Insanity concerning Scortatory 
Love translated from the Latin of the Hon. Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, a Native of Sweden (Manchester, 1811). 
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In my boyhood I devoured plain atheistic cake like 
Buchner and Leslie Stephen: without bread, what 
was I to eat? 

“The ecstasy of evolution over,’ (ecstasy: did ] 
not startle my mother when I declared I would not 
care to live unless I believed in Darwinism; but 
ecstasy soon over!) | accepted the magic lantern 
theory of life. Fantasmagoria, yes, but I did not 
worship, I had no cosmic emotions, still less admira- 
tion for moralism. I did not brood or regret, I had 
so much to expect, I had to grow up. I shrank from 
loud voices raised in anger or contempt, from ill 
manners, hurting the feelings of others, American 
blasphemies (oh! that Yznaga story, I detested it); I 
was never consciously irreverent. In the books I 
read I must have skipped all references to religion as 
if they had been in Chinese characters, in invisible 
ink. My Catholic friends must have been excellent; 
they never seemed to notice that I was not of them. 
Indeed the only elderly man (not a writer or painter) 
I at all cared for was a Catholic, William Langdale. 

Atheism cast no halo; Leslie Stephen’s limelight I 
attributed to his having once been Thackeray’s son- 
in-law, to his being the friend of Meredith, the 
Vernon Whitford of The Egoist, ‘Phoebus Apollo 
turned fasting friar.” His beautiful second wife, Mrs. 
Duckworth née Pattle would have charmed me even 
more had I known then of her ancestry: but her 
grandfather Jim Blazes standing up dead when the 
sailors had drunk the spirit in which he was preserved 
would have enchanted me more than her great grand- 
father’s imprisonment with Marie Antoinette. Antoine 
de Il’Etang had been one of Marie Antoinette’s 
pages : when she said good-bye to him in the concier- 
gerie she gave him her miniature, which years later 
was on his breast when he was buried at Ghazipur. 
Madame de |’Etang returned to France and died at 
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Versailles, aged 98, in 1866. R.I.P. Their son-in- 
law James Pattle (Jim Blazes to his friends, the 
greatest liar in India to the clan of his enemies) a 
rich merchant died in India. ‘ Mrs. Pattle with her 
two youngest daughters, sailed for Europe, taking 
with her, in a cask of spirits of wine, her husband’s 
body. There was a terrible storm at sea and the 
ship’s cargo was dashed about in the hold. When 
the storm passed Mrs. Pattle’s strange luggage was 
found to have suffered. The end had been wrenched 
off the cask and Mr. Pattle was standing up in it grim 
and terrible. The captain insisted on Mrs. Pattle 
going down with him to the hold to identify the body. 
To a man hardened by the dangers of those seas and 
probably nourished on salt pork and rum, there need 
have been nothing alarming in such a sight, but the 
sensitive French lady died of the horror of it and was 
buried with her husband’s body at sea.’* Three of 
her seven daughters, Julia Cameron, Sophie Prinsep, 
and Lady Somers, blazing like their father, have been 
said to have each eclipsed a distinguished man. Ade- 
line, Duchess of Bedford and Lady Henry Somerset 
have been the most conspicuous grand-daughters of 
Jim Blazes, but none could have been more beautiful 
than Julia Prinsep Jackson, who married Herbert 
Duckworth and Leslie Stephen. She surely resem- 
bled her aunts, her famous aunts, ‘in long flowing 
garments designed and made by themselves, walking 
serenely like goddesses through London streets.’ 
The Leslie Stephens dined once to meet the New 
Helen, and a Greater Hostess of those days (at one of 
whose parties Colonel and Mrs. Hughes Hallett had 
escorted Buffalo Bill, and the other guests had 
scrambled and swarmed upon ottomans and chairs in 
the hope of seeing better) said to me: ‘ Tat I would 


‘Lady Henry Somerset, by Kathleen Fitzpatrick. 
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never have dared.’ So grave, so confined, so ascetic, 
were the Leslie Stephens, and so world-renowned, 
with her Mexican ropes of pearl, in her white satin, 
the New Helen, Helen after the fall of Troy. 

My most lasting memory of Leslie Stephen is at his 
own dinner-table, when I saw this great free-thinker 
and plain-speaker blench and quail because Frederick 
Harrison mentioned the dreaded name of a dentist. 
Frederick Harrison, I remember, praised Camille 
Barrére as the most beautiful of young men. 

Leslie Stephen’s mother kept a diary. We can 
connect the lanky boy who was intoxicated by 
Scott’s poetry with the tall thin husband of two pre- 
Raphaelite wives.* As I cannot insert their portraits 
I will quote one of Sir Edmund Gosse’s precious 
sketches: In 1875 ‘ Stevenson and I were invited to 
dine with him . . . . Leslie Stephen sat at one end 
of the table, his [first |. wife at the other, Miss Annie 
Thackeray opposite to us two lads. I shall always 
remember the surprise Leslie Stephen’s appearance 
gave me; the long, thin, bright-red beard, radiating 
in a fan-shape; the wrinkled forehead; the curious 
flatness on the top of the head, accentuated by the 
fulness of the auburn hair on either side; the long 
cold hands; the distraught and melancholy eyes... . 
scarcely a word fell from either of the Stephens... . 
only Miss Thackeray in her hospitable goodness, did 
her best to talk for us all, and in the twilight—for 
the room and table were meagrely illuminated by two 
or three candles—her voice was heard, holding a sort 
of dialogue with itself. It is characteristic, perhaps, 
of the impression which he always produced, that this 
almost unbroken silence of our host-—who for a con- 
siderable part of the time lay far back in his chair, 


5 Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen, by F. W. Maitland, 
1906. See portraits of Miss H. M. Thackeray and Mrs. Her- 
bert Duckworth. 
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motionless, with his beard on his bosom—though it 
greatly disconcerted, did not offend or wound either 
of us at all. There was something so genuine about 
Leslie Stephen, something essentially so kind and 
good, that, although it was disappointing not to be 
talked to, it was not humiliating.’ 

When Hippolytus Eden made his home at the Anti- 
podes he left a friend, Unicorn. Hippolytus wrote 
to him about me and we spent an evening at the 
Fisheries Exhibition. George Unicorn professed to 
be a rebel against the principles of morality. A young 
Shelley? No, too stout, beefy; but voluble. We 
sat in a thin arbour and he insisted on reiterating 
that girls acquired plural virtues when they no longer 
attached importance to virtue in the singular. He 
would not be hushed when I suggested that people on 
the other side of our shelter could overhear. ‘So 
much the better,’ he cried; but he grew even rosier 
and we strolled. Our next meeting (I marvel at the 
mutual tolerance of ill-matched youths) was prevented 
by an accident unique in my record. George Unicorn 
went; to the Derby and there in the course of a brawl 
had his teeth (some or all, I forget) broken. His 
letter was like a distorting mirror in which I beheld 
so repulsive a countenance that I never answered, 
never condoled. 

Prof. Tyndall (another provider of agnostic cake, 
not so plain as Leslie Stephen’s if I can trust my 
memory) sank irretrievably when I called on him at 
the Royal Institution. I was seventeen; I had a letter 
of introduction from some French celebrated man. 
He was gracious. ‘Ave you married?’ he asked. I 
never opened another book of his, and my interest 
revived only temporarily when his wife poisoned him 
unintentionally. 

Prof. Huxley did not suffer eclipse. I relished his 
Lay Sermons, his Crayfish, etc.: I liked his looks, 
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his manner in the midst of his family—but then | 
was greatly attached to his family. His daughters 
and his younger son Harry (who was to be a surgeon 
because he was so clever with his hands) and T be. 
longed to a group of young people who met fre. 
quently. I often went to a party at the Tademas or 
elsewhere to talk with the Huxleys and their set, es- 
pecially with one of the daughters I called Zelmane (I 
had been sauntering in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia). 
Much as I admired her height, her sincerity , her 
friendliness, her illustrious descent, I was twice con- 
scious of an agnostic want of sensibility on her part; 
once when I gave her Christina Rossetti’s Time Flies 
and she found nothing in it; and again when sitting in 
the same box we saw Henry Irving’s Faust. As Ellen 
Terry, shrinking and ashamed, was jeered at by the 
girls at the fountain I whispered to Zelmane Huxley: 
“You would have jeered?’ She drew herself up and 
answered gently : ‘I am afraid so.’ It was only after 
her father’s death that we knew he thought his 
daughters like St. Catherine of Siena. 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 
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A’ THEOLOGIAN AMONG THE SAINTS 
A Rep ty. 


N the course of two interesting articles in the April 
and May numbers of Brackxrriars, Fr. Aelred 
Whitacre has developed a view of Bd. Robert Bellar- 
mine which would have gladdened the heart of the 
‘Advocatus Diaboli.’ Blessed Robert, we are to be- 
lieve, was a man torn between two loyalties, that to 
truth and conviction on the one hand, and that to his 
own Order and its Superiors on the other. In the 
event, it was the latter which prevailed. Amica veri- 
tas, sed magis amica Societas is in substance Fr. 
Whitacre’s verdict. Such a view of one whom the 
Church has been pleased to honour with beatification 
is piquant, and, could it be sustained, might well cause 
grief to those who respect the Church’s decisions. 
Fortunately, however, for a great man’s reputation, 
Fr. Whitacre would appear, from the manner in which 
he has endeavoured to prove his point, not to have 
had access to the findings of recent research on the life 
of Bellarmine. His reading, it would seem, has been 
in the main confined to Serry’s eighteenth-century 
Historia Congregationum de Auxiliis Divinae Gratiae, 
a partisan document, long since discredited, and 
known to all students of the subject as utterly untrust- 
worthy.’ 


1 The Historia was published in Brussels in the year 1700, 
but bore the name of Louvain on the title-page. It appeared 
under the pseudonym of ‘Augustin le Blanc.’ Jacques- 
Hyacinth Serry, its author, was a French Dominican, working 
in Padua. He was a very ardent Thomist, which meant, in his 
case, a very ardent anti-Molinist, and a very ardent critic of the 
Jesuits on general grounds. The title of one of his other books 
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This History, besides having been, according to 
general belief, edited and prepared for the press by 
the arch-Jansenist Pasquier Quesnel, was based to a 
very large extent on documents about which Pope 
Innocent X ruled as follows in a decree against the 
Jansenists issued in 1654: 


‘ Whereas certain alleged ‘‘Acts’’ in manuscript .... 
on the question de auxiliis divinae gratiae, which run in 
the names of Francis Pegna, formerly Dean of the Roman 
Rota, of Brother Thomas de Lemos, O.P., and of other 
prelates and theologians, are, together with a certain 
autograph or copy of an alleged Constitution of Paul V 
concerning the definition of the aforesaid question de 
auxiliis and the condemnation of the opinion or opinions 


is Le Mahométisme toléré par les Jésuites dans Vile de Chio. 
Though not a Jansenist himself, as he eventually submitted to 
the Bull Unigenitus, he was regarded by the leaders of the sect 
as a useful ally. His book dealing with the Unigenitus ques- 
tion, Theologia supplex, was placed on the Index, together 
with three others from his pen (Hilgers, Der Index der ver- 
botenen Bucher, SS. 443, 445, 446). It is an established fact, 
accepted by Dominican writers (e.g., Paulus de Loé, O.P., 
in Wetzer und Welte’s Kirchenlexikon, Bd. xi, sub. nom.), that 
the manuscript of his Historia Congregationum de Auxiliis 
passed, before publication, through the hands of the man who 
succeeded Arnauld as head of the Jansenists, Pasquier Quesnel. 
Writers by no means friendly to the Jesuits are agreed that 
Quesnel edited and supervised the publication of the work. 
Thus Picot, in the Biographie Universelle, t. xlii, p. 102: ‘ Le 
P. Quesnel fut l’éditeur.’ Similarly in the Nouveau Diction- 
naire Historique, published within twenty-seven years of Serry’s 
death, we find: ‘Ce fut le P. Quesnel qui revit le manuscrit, 
et qui se chargea d’en diriger |’Edition ’ (t. iv, p. 226). Again, 
in Querard’s La France Littéraire, t. ix, p. 85: ‘Serry était 
thomiste fort zélé; dans son Histoire des Congrégations de 
Auxiliis, il laissa tout l’avantage aux thomistes sur leurs adver- 
saires. Quesnel] a été I’éditeur de ce volume.’ I quote these 
writers because they deal with events from a purely secular 
standpoint, and may be supposed to have had no prejudice in 
the matter, 
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of Luis Molina, S.J., being circulated in Rome and else- 
where, and perhaps have been committed to print; 

‘His Holiness by these presents declares and decrees 
that the aforesaid alleged ‘‘Acts’’ . . . . and Constitution 
of Paul V are to be given no credence whatsoever, nor 
may they be nor ought they to be brought forward as 
evidence by either party or by anybody else.’ * 


It is true that Fr. Whitacre only thrice explicitly 
quotes Serry’s authority, towards the end of his May 
article, but I am afraid, all the same, that he must 
plead guilty to having borrowed the whole of his 
material, with a considerable portion of his actual text, 
straight from the Historia. The arm of coincidence 
is long; but when we find an almost word-for-word 
translation, with even the verbal inaccuracies and 
Latin tags of the original reproduced, the most guile- 
less is conscious of a shock. On p. 224 of the April 
BiackFriars Fr. Whitacre begins his argument with 
the following words: ‘ It is a plain historical fact that 
Bellarmine, when professor of theology at Louvain, 
taught the old doctrine of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas on grace and predestination.’ What pre- 
cisely the doctrine was is not stated, but it is plain 
from the context that the reader is to understand the 
Dominican doctrine of grace efficacious ab intrinseco, 


? Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion Symbolorum, n. 1097. 
Serry’s work was refuted in detail by the Jesuit Livinus de 
Meyer in his Historia Controversiarum de Auxiliis, Antwerp 
1705, Venice 1742. When confronted by this latter writer with 
the Decree of Pope Innocent, Serry’s only excuse was that the 
Pope did not mean what he said, that he was using the famous 
Stylus Curiae—the refuge in all times of those seeking to 
escape the plain force of Papal documents. Meyer’s quotations 
from the letters of the declared Jansenist, du Vaucel, relative 
to the publication of Serry’s work, and from the letters of 
Quesnel in which this Jansenist leader sought to obtain ‘ appro- 
bations ’ for it prior to publication, throw an interesting light 
on the history of the Historia. Cf. Meyer, Venetian ed., t. 1, 
pp. vii—xxx. 
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a doctrine based entirely on the theory of praedeter- 
minatio physica." Then comes the following passage : 


‘In 1585, Lessius changed that doctrine, and began 
to propound a new theory. That Bellarmine followed the 
teaching of St. Augustine and St. Thomas is testified by 
the Louvain theologians, who launched a censure against 
Lessius. In his reply to the censure, Lessius did not deny 
the fact, but he contended that Bellarmine, on further ex- 
amination of the question, had retracted his former thesis. 
The Louvain theologians thereupon accused Lessius of bad 
faith in his reply to their censure, and flatly denied the 
retractation asserted gratuitously and without proof. Lessius 
made no attempt to produce the recantation, if such ex- 
isted; so that, not undeservedly, he stood convicted of a 
false statement of fact. In later days Gabriel Henao, S.]J., 
endeavoured to help the lost cause of Lessius by asserting 
that a document was written by Bellarmine in defence of 
Lessius during the Louvain trouble, and was preserved in 
the archives of the Society at Rome. If this was so, we 
can most reasonably ask why such a document was not 
produced to clear Lessius of an untruth. 

‘Moreover, why did not the theologians of the Society 
defending Molina produce the document in 1601, when the 
teaching of Bellarmine was being continually quoted 
against Molina!’ 

With this the reader may compare the following 
excerpt from Serry (Historia, Venetian ed., 1740, col. 
151): 

‘Ante annum 1585, quo Lessius et Hamelius Lovanii 
novare coeperunt, Augustiniana ibidem dogmata tradiderat 
ac defenderat Bellarminus. Fidem rei faciunt Theologi 
Lovanienses in celebri censura [ac ipsi etiam Theologi So- 
cietatis]. Factum nequaquam inficiatus est Lessius dum 
Academiae Censurae respondit, sed Bellarminum rebus 


‘I regret having to introduce these technical expressions, 
but as the question in debate is a historical and not a theo- 
logical one, no deep understanding of them is necessary to 
follow the argument. According to the theory of praedeter- 
minatio physica, efficacious grace, of its own very nature 
(graece, physis), and antecedently to any activity on the will’s 
part, determines the will to consent, and to consent freely, 
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accuratius expeasis, palinodiam decantasse contendit. 
Lessium malae fidei postularunt Lovanienses in suae Cen- 
surae defensione: palinodiam gratis assertam, nulloque 
momento probatam, pernegarunt. Non eam, tamen [vir 
bonus], productis instrumentis, confirmavit [fidemve suam 
liberavit, dum Academiae secundo respondit] : sic ut falsi- 
fatis convictus non immerito credi possit, ac debeat. 


‘ Suppetias, tamen, desperatae Lessii causae nuper 
attulit Gabriel Henao. Librum in Lessii defensionem, pen- 
dente Lovaniensi dissidio, a Bellarmino editum, et in 
Romanis Societatis scriniis asservatum, effutiit. [Felices 
nos! si sacrum illud Cereris arcanum penetrare fas esset, 
alienae fortassis minervae partum Eminentissimo Theologo 
suppositum agnosceremus. Ac, dicat, interim amabo sub- 
sidiarius miles], cur librum hunc in suae liberationem fidei 
non exhibuit Lessius, a Theologis Lovaniensibus [lacessitus 
putidaeque] imposturae postulatus? Cur non eum Societa- 
tis Theologi, anno 1601, dum de Bellarmino sententia adeo 
in Congregationibus agebatur, in medium protulerunt? [At 
servabatur tempori maturandus. | * 


*] have italicised some words in this passage, with their 
broad hint that the Jesuits were not above forgery, as one 
example out of hundreds of Serry’s style. His treatment of 
the distinguished Jesuit theologian, Gregory of Valencia, would 
be almost enough by itself to put his History out of court as a 
serious contribution to the understanding of the complicated 
question with which it deals. Thomas de Lemos, the Domini- 
can advocate whose ‘Acts’ were condemned by Pope Inno- 
cent X, is represented as having so utterly confounded Gregory 
in a disputation, that Pope Clement VIII himself. lost his 
judicial calm and pointed an indignant finger at the Jesuit, at 
the same time crying ‘Ho!’ Gregory thereupon fell down 
in a swoon and was carried out by the General of the Jesuits 
to die in disgrace. When the news of his death reached Rome 
Clement’s nephew, Cardinal Aldobrandini, asked him in a 
jocular tone what he thought of the dead Jesuit’s chances of 
salvation. The Pope, after a pause, answered smilingly (sub- 
ridens respondit) : ‘ If he had no other grace but that which he 
defended he has not gone to Heaven.’ A few days later Aldo- 
brandini met de Lemos, continues Serry: ‘ Pater Lemos, in- 
quit per jocum, Pontifex vult te irregularem declarare, quia P. 
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Bellarmine himself will provide the answer to the 
various allegations made by Serry and Fr. Whitacre 
in the passages quoted, but before allowing him to 
speak it is necessary, as briefly as possible, to clear up 
certain misconceptions. Fr. Whitacre attributes to 
me the thesis that Bellarmine ‘was a Molinist born 
and bred.’ If by this is meant that I endeavour to 
show Blessed Robert as either anticipating or accept. 
ing all Molina’s theories, I am afraid my critic must 
have read me a little hastily. Molina’s Concordia does 
not deal solely with the question of the reconciliation 
of grace and free-will. It is almost a complete treatise 
De gratia actuali, and discusses with great profundity 


Gregorium de Valentia occidisti. Reposuit erudite, perinde ac 
religiose optimus Pater: ‘* Non occidi ego, sed Pontifex, qui 
ab irregularitate immunis est.’ Historia, Venetian ed., col. 307. 
Need it be said that the alleged swoon of Gregory of Valentia 
never happened as described, and that the high-minded and 
dignified Pope Clement was never guilty of the vulgar un- 
charitableness attributed to him? Cf. Meyer, vol. I, p. 372. 
Fr. Whitacre has thought well to repeat in the May Brack- 
FRIARS another remark attributed to the Pope by Serry, about 
‘the stupidities of Suarez.” Readers who know their Suarez 
will know what to think about this. The Dictionnaire des 
Livres Jansenistes dismissed Serry’s History with contempt as 
‘un Roman Théologique tant il y a de faussetés, de calomnies, 
et de mensonges, débités avec une audace incroyable.’ This 
verdict is not entirely just, as Serry published some useful 
authentic documents, but a little study of the pages that von 
Pastor devotes to the controversy on grace in volumes xi and 
xii of his Geschichte der Papste, soon to be translated into 
English, shows that it is not so very wide of the mark. The 
year after Serry’s work first saw the light, it was prohibited 
by the Spanish Inquisition as containing ‘ propositions, scan- 
dalous, seditious, and injurious to Supreme Pontiffs, to the 
Holy Inquisition and to several illustrious men.’ Hurter, 
Nomenclator Literarius, sub nom. ‘ Serry,’ ed. 1a, 1879, t. iii, 
P- 990, 
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the nature of efficacious grace, its distribution, its 
necessity, etc. Many of the views and suggestions 
in the work have only a slight or indirect bearing on 
the main theological question at issue between the 
Dominicans and the Jesuits. In my book I signalise 
again and again theories and solutions upon which 
Bellarmine and Molina were in disagreement (e.g., 
vol. II, pp. 37-41), and I point out, in particular, that 
their views on the subject of predestination were 
widely different (/.c., pp. 6, 11, 40-41). Throughout 
his whole theological career Bellarmine stoutly de- 
fended the ante praevisa merita theory, while Lessius 
and Molina championed with equal loyalty the theory 
more generally favoured by theologians at the present 
time, namely predestination post praevisa merita. My 
thesis, then, with all respect to Fr. Whitacre, was not 
that Bellarmine and Molina were in complete agree- 
ment on every point, but that they were in complete 
agreement in rejecting and refuting the Dominican 
theory of praedeterminatio physica, or, in its super- 
natural application, grace efficacious ab imntrinseco, 
and in accepting and defending the theory of scientia 
media as a foundation for their common doctrine of 
grace efficacious ab extrinseco. 


The censure of the Louvain theologians against 
Leonard Lessius, to which Serry and Fr. Whitacre 
refer, was issued on September 9, 1587, and passed 
judgment on thirty-one of the Jesuit professor’s pro- 
positions. I have these before meas I write. Three 
of them are a denial by implication of praedeter- 
minatio physica. Several are assertions that sufficient 
grace to save their souls is given to all men, in opposi- 
tion to the harsh contrary view of the Louvain theo- 
logians, who sympathised with the theories of Baius. 
Bellarmine himself defended the Louvain doctors’ 
view for a short time, when he was in their midst. 
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Finally, one of the propositions teaches predestination 
post praevisa merita.* 

Bellarmine, we know, always held the azte praevisa 
merita theory, but he did not hold it in the same way 
as the Louvain theologians, though they wished the 
world to think that he did. Fr. Whitacre quotes their 
words, as do I in the Life of Bellarmine (vol. II, p. 
11): ‘ Nor is it forgotten by the learned what Robert 
Bellarmine not long ago from the same chair thought 
of such arguments in his public teaching : the manifest 
contrary and opposite of what you (Lessius) teach’ 
(vestro dogmati). This is vague, because Lessius 
taught many things on which Bellarmine in his lec- 
tures was completely silent, and we should like to 
know the precise theory that the censors had in mind. 
James Baius, nephew of the famous Dr. Michael 
Baius, the head of the anti-Lessius party, provides us 
with the answer in a letter he wrote, March 12, 1588, 
to John Simon, a canon of Lille. After explaining 
with excerpts from Bellarmine’s Louvain lectures 
that the theory was the praedestinatio ante praevisa 
merita one. Baius continues : 

‘See, then, what Father Robert [Bellarmine] said 
about the theory put forward by the Jesuit professors 


[Lessius and his friends]. He pronounces it [the post 
praevisa merita theory] not only false, but dangerous and 


* The reader may care to know in passing that the propo- 
sitions denounced in the censure were submitted to a Congre- 
gation in Rome by Pope Sixtus V and declared to be one and 
all, sanae doctrinae articuli. Moreover, the censure itself, to 
which Fr. Whitacre appeals three different times in his articles, 
was quashed officially, and the Pope’s verdict published at 
Louvain in 1588 by order of the Nuncio Frangipani. The text 
of the Nuncio’s Decree is given in Le Bachelet, Bellarmin 
avant son Cardinalat, Correspondance et Documents, pp. 209- 
210. Ata later date the Jansenist Quesnel wrote a defence of 
the censure, but this work was immediately placed on the In- 
dex. Hilgers, Der Index, S. 437. 
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approximating to the error of Pelagius. . . . Is it likely, 
then, that, after the year 1575, when Fr. Robert taught 
at Louvain, the whole world has gone over to an opinion 
which he judged to be dangerous and not far from Pela- 
gianism? ’° 
Now let us see whether Lessius was quite such a liar 
as Serry makes him out. As soon as the censure 
against him appeared (September 9, 1587) he wrote 
and despatched to Bellarmine an Apologia for his 
teaching. Blessed Robert answered him at the end 
of November in the same year, 1587, z.e., two years 
before the publication of Molina’s Concordia, and be- 
fore there was any question of a great theological con- 
troversy between the Dominicans and the Jesuits. 
‘Apologia valde placet,’ Bellarmine begins. His con- 
cluding words were the following : 

‘ At the end of the preface to the Apologia, where Fr. 
Robert Bellarmine is mentioned, it should be added that 
the said Father Bellarmine agreed with the Louvain theo- 
logians only on one point of doctrine in his teaching about 
predestination, namely on the question whether sufficient 
grace is given to all men. But on this question also he 
abandoned their company while still at Louvain, for, in 
his lectures on original sin and grace, he openly taught 
that sufficient grace is given, to all, according to circum- 
stances of time and place, and that efficacious grace is not 
any determination of the will by God, but the vocation of 
those called, according as they were foreseen to be disposed 
to follow.’ ? 


These lines, written by Blessed Robert long before 
the opening of the controversy on grace, are a com- 
pendious answer to the main thesis of Fr. Whitacre’s 


* Latin text in Le Bachelet, Bellarmin avant son Cardinalat, 
p. 164. 

7 Le Bachelet, Bellarmin avant son Cardinalat, pp. 174-175. 
Gratiam efficacem non esse determinationem aliquam voluntatis 
a Deo immissam, sed vocationem prout apti praevidebantur ad 
sequendum, qué vocabantur. 
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two articles. They show him defending Lessius, re. 
jecting the Bannesian theory of grace efficacious ab in- 
trinseco, teaching scientia media before that theory re- 
ceived its name, and very definitely ‘ sowing the seeds 
of Congruism.’ 


Even simpler is the answer to Fr. Whitacre’s ques- 
tion and exclamation about the ‘ book’ which Gabriel 
Henao, S.J., said Bellarmine had written in defence 
of Lessius. Gabriel was speaking the simple truth. 
In fact he was merely repeating the testimony given by 
Bellarmine himself, in the third person, in his Azto- 
biography : 

‘During the Belgian controversy between Father 
Leonard [Lessius}] and the Louvain theologians . . . . he 
[Bellarmine] wrote for Cardinal Madrucci a short work 
in which he proved that the teaching of the Society [i.e., 
of Lessius] was in accordance with the teaching of the 
older Louvain theologians, Tapper, Tiletanus, and others, 
and that the present generation of Louvain theologians do 
not correctly state the doctrine of our Fathers.’ * 


Bellarmine, then, wrote for Cardinal. Madrucci, the 
Secretary of the Inquisition, a private and personal 
memorandum in defence of the teaching of Lessius. 
The date of the document was either 1588 or 1589." 


It was not sent to Lessius, and consequently he 
could not produce it in his own defence, though he 
knew that it had been written, nor was it intended for 
any eyes except those of Cardinal Madrucci, which 
may be the explanation why it was not produced by 
the Jesuits in 1601. Madrucci was then dead, and 
Bellarmine was one of the official judges of the debates 


* The complete original text of the Autobiography is printed 
as an appendix to Vol. I of my Life of Bellarmine. The Latin 
of the passage quoted is on p. 479. 


* Le Bachelet proves this in his invaluable Auctarium Bellar- 
minianum (Paris, 1913), pg. 18. 
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between the two parties. Fair-minded judges do not 
low their own writings to be brought in evidence 
gainst either plaintiff or defendant. Whatever the 
planation why it was not produced, the fact remains, 
ind it is the only fact that matters, that the document 
iself, for three-quarters of its length, is one sustained 
wgument against praedeterminatio physica, as de- 
ended by Bafies and his disciples. It is easily avail- 
ible, as it was published by Meyer in 1705 and by Le 
Bachelet in 1913.*° 

In it we find Bellarmine, before the controversy on 
grace began, rejecting whole-heartedly the Domini- 
can theory of grace efficacious ab intrinseco. We find 
him quoting passage after passage of St. Thomas 
against the theory, and not only St. Thomas, but St. 
John Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Hilary, St. Augustine, 
St. Bernard, the Council of Trent, and a whole regi- 
ment of theologians. Summing the matter up, he 


says : ‘ Several authors, both Scholastics and Fathers, 
teach expressly that the will is not predetermined by 
God in its free acts. Indeed, to confess the truth, I 
have read no one who holds the contrary, except the 


heretics.’ 


On p. 225 of the April BLackrriars Blessed Robert 
is cited as saying ‘ quite categorically’ that the doc- 
trine of grace efficacious ab extrinseco is ‘ altogether 
alien from the doctrine of St. Augustine, and, as far as 
I know, from the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures.’ 
Turning to the text of the Controversies we find that 
what he is really arguing against is not the doctrine of 
grace efficacious ab extrinseco in Molina’s careful 


1° Meyer, Historia Controversiarum, Venetian ed., pp. 780- 
784; Le Bachelet, Auctarium, pp. 94-100. 


"Le Bachelet, Auctarium, p. 96. 
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statement of it’ at all, but an extreme version of the 
doctrine according to which grace becomes efficacious 
simply and solely and entirely from the consent of the 
will. Even in this form Blessed Robert admits that 
the doctrine has something in common with his own 
theory of Congruism—aliguas in re convenire“™— 
whereas he roundly contends that his Congruism 
has nothing whatever in common with the Ban- 
nesian theory of grace efficacious ab intrinseco. 
His refutation of that theory, he says, will supply 
the proof of his own (/.c. col. 440). In other words, 
they are opposed as black and white. In the chap- 
ter cited by Fr. Whitacre he even says that as far 
as he can see, the Bannesian theory is ‘ absolutely the 
same as the error of the Calvinists and Lutherans, 
or not very different from that error,’ and in Book IV, 
chapter xiv, of the same treatise, he devotes three and 
a half columns to proving that it is contrary to Scrip- 
ture, the Fathers, theological tradition, and reason. 
Coming next to the censures launched by the ‘board 
of theologians’ against Molina, I think Fr. Whitacre 
ought to have given some indication, beyond bare re- 
ferences to the Concordia, copied from Serry, as to 
the precise propositions against which the theologians 
were objecting. By an oversight he unfortunately 
leaves it. to be understood that they were objecting to 
Molina’s doctrine of grace efficacious ab extrinseco. 
Now reference even to Serry himself (col. 214, 216- 
217, 220, 225, 242) shows that the propositions in 


12 In my book (Vol. II, p. 32) I say, ‘ there can be little doubt 
that Bellarmine had the opinion defended by Molina in view.* 
This I now recognise to be misleading. My space was limited, 
and I had not room to explain in detail that Bd. Robert was not 
in the least arguing against Molina’s theory as a theory of 
grace efficacious ab extrinseco. 


*® De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, lib. i, cap. xiii. Controver- 
stes, Paris, 1620, Vol. IV, col. 445. 
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uestion did not deal with the intrinsic or extrinsic 
theories of the efficacy of grace. As all of pp. 226, 
227 and 228 of the April Biackrriars, with the ex- 
ception of nine lines, 1s a non-continuous translation, 
without acknowledgment, of Serry’s text, it might 
have been well, to prevent misapprehensions on the 
reader’s part, to have given the gist of the passages 
that had to be omitted through lack of space.** After 
carefully comparing the propositions censured by the 
‘board of theologians’ as given in Serry, with the pro- 
positions as stated by Molina in the first edition of the 
Concordia (the edition used by the censors), I found 
that none of the seven cited by Fr. Whitacre had to 
do with the nature of efficacious grace, which is the 
point under discussion, that two only were accurately 
reproduced by the censors, that two others were grossly 
misrepresented, and that the remaining three were 
given with very important reserves and qualifications 
omitted. Bellarmine is rightly cited against the two 
accurate ones. They are the last two in Fr. Whit- 
acre’s selection, and teach respectively that man can 
love God super omnia with an inefficacious love in no 
way sufficient for justification, by the sole aid of his 


™ SERRY Fr. WHITACRE. 
(Historia, Venetian ed., 1740). (BLACKFRIARS, April, 1928). 
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I have collated the rest of the BLackFriaRs articles with 
similar results. Practically the whole of the May article is a 
mosaic of passages translated, without reference or quitation 
marks, from Serry. 
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natural powers and God’s general concurrence, and 
that God predestines the elect post praevisa merita.“ 
In the first of the propositions referred to by Fr. Whit- 
acre, Molina debates whether a man can give a purely 
natural assent to doctrines of faith that have been pro- 
posed and demonstrated to him, such as the Divinity 
of Our Lord. He says (Concordia, ist ed., p. 30) that 
the affirmative answer ‘always seemed true’ to him, 
but he is most careful to point out that such a natural 
assent will not be ‘sufficient for justification.’ The 
‘board of theologians ’ omitted this vital detail in their 
quotation from the Concordia. Bellarmine’s words 
are correctly cited—‘ this is one of the errors of the 
Pelagians that man can believe without a special grace 
of God ’—but two chapters further on Blessed Robert 
continued : 


‘ These difficulties [vis., that pagans and heretics give 
assent to many articles of Catholic faith] will easily be 
answered if it is observed that when we say a man cannot 
without a special grace believe the articles of our faith, 
we do not mean that he cannot believe them in any man- 
ner, but that he cannot believe them ut oportet ad hoc ut fit 
actus fidei Catholicae et initium justificationis.’ ** 


I am far from insinuating that, in retailing these 
censures, Fr. Whitacre is guilty of a suggestio falsi. 
Rather has his error arisen from an uncritical reliance 
on a discredited authority, and from a want of famili- 
arity with Molina’s and Bellarmine’s own pages. In 
his next section, where he endeavours to prove that the 
first edition of the Controversies was mutilated and 
otherwise tampered with by Bellarmine’s German 
brethren, he betrays a similar lack of first-hand know- 
ledge. His supposition is that the German Fathers 


*S Needless to say, both theories are perfectly orthodox and 
taught at present by many eminent professors. 

'*De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, lib. vi, cap. iii. Contro- 
versies, Paris 1620, Vol. IV, col. 681. 
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moved the passages in the Controversies favourable 
i the Dominican theory of grace efficacious a6 intrin- . 
wco, and added others in their place favourable to 
Molinism. While Bellarmine was alive no Domini- 
an, not even Fr. Thomas de Lemos, ventured to sug- 
est that this had happened. No whisper of the story 
yas heard until he had been a quarter of a century in 
lis grave. The sole evidence that Serry gives (Fr. 
Whitacre merely copies Serry, 42 lines out of 55 which 
te devotes to the matter being a translation of that 
thor) is a short passage from Bellarmine’s first 
tiographer and friend, Giacomo Fuligatti: ‘When 
the volumes of the Controversies were made ready for 
publication, not only with equanimity but even with 
hilarity, he [Bellarmine] suffered a few opinions to be 
thanged by the Fathers of the Society in Germany, 
that the work might be more serviceable against the 
heretics.” According to Serry (col. 151) these words 
‘give a sufficient hint’ that the changes were changes 
in favour of Molinism. Fr. Whitacre is more em- 
phatic and says ‘it is certain’ they were. Perhaps 
Serry did not indulge in similar emphasis because he 
knew that the words he quoted were not the complete 
statement of Fuligatti, whose passage continues : 


‘On the other hand, when there was question of dog- 
mas of faith or of opinions supported by the majority of 
the better authors, or of fundamental principles necessary 
for the greater security of matters pertaining to faith and 
morals, words cannot express (non é dicibile) the firmness 
and unchangeable resolve with which he [Bellarmine] 
clung to his own view. No authority nor argument of 
any person whatever, even though in other respects he 
held that person in the highest esteem, was of the least 
avail to move him, as was shown by various incidents 
with regard to the doctrines of predestination and divine 
grace."" 


'’ Fuligatti, Vite del Cardinal Roberto Bellarmino, Rome, 
1623, 1644, p- 61. 
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Surely, then, if the theory of grace efficacious ab 
intrinseco had been as sacred to Blessed Robert as Fr, 
Whitacre contends, he would, according to Fr. Whit. 
acre’s own chosen witness, have gone to the stake 
rather than surrender it, and, @ fortiori, rather than 
allow his German brethren to insert a passage in his 
works describing it as ‘ the error of the Calvinists and 
Lutherans.’ In a note to p. 231 of the April Brack. 
FRIARS™ a story is given from Serry (coll. 152-153) to 
the effect that Bellarmine told Cardinal Asculano one 
day it was only through inadvertence he had permitted 
this strong censure of the Dominican theory of grace 
to remain in the Venetian edition of the Covtroversies. 
Serry gives the date of the incident as 1601. Now in 
1608 Blessed Robert published in Ingolstadt (the 
scene of the alleged mutilations) a small volume con- 
taining a very careful revision of all the passages in 
his printed works that he considered needed revising. 
[ have this little book before me as I write.” In it, 
instead of disowning the strictures on praedetermina- 
tio physica in the Venetian edition, he spends three 
pages, out of the nineteen he devotes to the revision 
of his long treatise De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, on 
the further refutation of the theory, citing against it 
five additional texts of St. Augustine. 

Father Whitacre says that ‘the German interpola- 
tors neglected, rather hurriedly, to make all the 
changes necessary.’ They forgot (quod mendacibus 
saepius evenit, adds Serry) to delete all the passages 
favourable to praedeterminatio physica. Thus the 
Controversies still contain the following passage : ‘ It 
must be noted that the will can be inclined by God in 

'* The ‘Acts of the Congregation de auxiliis’ referred to on 


this page are the ones condemned by Innocent X as unworthy 
of any credence whatever. 


" Recognitio Librorum omnium Roberti Bellarmini . . . 
ab ipso auctore edita. 
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four ways. First, efficiently and physically, directly 
moving and determining it to one course. Foor if it 
(the will) can determine itself, why cannot God also 
determine it?’ I am afraid that Serry has once again 
betrayed Fr. Whitacre rather badly, with regard to 
this passage. It gives us praedeterminatio physica 
truly enough, but Bellarmine adds some lines further 
on: ‘ We shall afterwards see whether God does use 
such a method, and if so whether it leaves the freedom 
of the will intact.” Then, three chapters later, he 
writes about this very passage : ‘ Given the determina- 
tion of the will by God, it does not seem possible to 
save human freedom. . . . Nor can it be understood 
how God is not the cause of sin.’ ” : 

The treatise De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, into 
which the strictures on praedeterminatio physica are 
alleged to have been inserted, was first published at 
Ingolstadt in 1593, though written some years earlier. 
Two years before its publication, October 5, 1591, 
Bellarmine wrote as follows in a private letter to a 
Belgian Jesuit named John Deckers : 

‘ Be it known to you that I have not approved nor do 
I approve the theory of the predetermination of free-will, 
as Dominic Bafies and some others teach it. Indeed, I 
have argued against it expressly in my third volume [that 
containing the treatise De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio], and 
have answered Bafies by name: for I consider that free- 
will could hardly be defended if such a predetermination 
were allowed.’ *! 


°° De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, lib. iv, cap. xiv. Contro- 
versies, Paris, 1620, Vol. IV, col. 577. An amusing illustration 
of the dangers of trusting a careless authority occurs at this 
point. Serry quotes from chapter xvi, book iv, of the treatise De 
Gratia et Libero Arbitrio. So does Fr. Whitacre, but there are 
only fifteen chapters in that particular book. 

21Le Bachelet, Bellarmin avant son Cardinalat, p. 312. I 
gave a translation of this letter in my Life of Bellarmine (vol. II, 


Pp. 30). 
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It would be a poor return for the courtesy of the 
Editor in affording me the hospitality of the pages of 
BLACKFRIARS, were I to prolong my visit much 
further. But Fr. Whitacre’s second article does not 
need much answering, as it is in the main merely a repe- 
tition of Serry’s allegations against Blessed Robert 
Bellarmine personally. Even the Latin apophthegm 
on p. 294 of the May Brackrriars (non rete accipitri, 
etc.) is from Serry (col. 211). The criticism of Bellar. 
mine’s letter to Clement VIII is word for word out 
of him (coll. 273-274), and so is all Fr. Whitacre’s 
text about the ‘ Bull’ of Paul V and the reasons why 
he did not promulgate it. This ‘ Bull’ is the ‘ alleged 
Constitution of Paul V,’ to which Pope Innocent X 
ruled that no credence whatever was to be given— 
nullam omnino fidem esse adhibendam. It was drawn 
up entirely on his own initiative by a private opponent 
> Molina, but Pope Paul refused so much as to 
look at it.” Pastor passes over the story in contemp- 
tuous silence. As for the ‘two’ assemblies of the 
Cardinals, in the first of which ‘all except B. R. 
Beilarmine and du Perron voted for the condemna- 
tion of Molina’s doctrine,’ I should like to see a little 
evidence, beyond the bare assertions of Coronel in 
his condemned ‘Acts’™ that that first meeting ever 
took place. Were it a fact, the Cardinals would have 
proved themselves singularly fickle men, for at the 
meeting of which we have definite record in the hand- 
writing of Pope Paul himself, only ome of them, and 


*2?That Pope Paul ‘ approved ’ it is merely Serry’s talk. 


*3 Coronel, pace Fr. Whitacre, was not Secretary of the 
Congregation de Auxiliis, but only of the ‘board of theolo- 
gians.’ His ‘Acts’ are merely one long diatribe against 
Molina and his theories. About the ‘ board,’ its composition, 
and activities, Astrain has much carefully documented and 
rather amusing information. Historia de la Compafifa de 
Jesus, t. iv, p. 249-263. 
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he a Dominican, voted for Molina’s condemnation.” 
On his last page, Fr. Whitacre attributes to me the 
statement that not one syllable of the three hundred 
thousand words of the Concordia was condemned. 
No; I said that ‘not one syllable was censured or 
condemned by the Holy See’ (Life, vol. II, p. 65). 
The ‘board of theologians’ was not the Holy See. 
They caused the Holy See infinite trouble, and the 
Holy See never once accepted or ratified their cen- 
sures.” 

Finally, the Popes having failed him, Fr. Whit- 
acre turns to no less a person than the General of the 
Jesuits for a condemnation of Molina, and he the 
very General who upheld Molina’s cause throughout 
the great controversy. I shall not repeat Fr. Whit- 
acre’s words about the matter, as they are really 
rather insulting, but I shall quote the first words of 
Aquaviva’s Decree.” 

‘We lay down and command that the theologians of 
the Society, when treating of the efficacy of divine grace, 
either in lectures or public disputations, are to follow the 
opinion which has been handed down by the majority of 
the Society’s writers, and which, in accordance with the 
judgment of the Society’s gravest Fathers, was explained 
and defended in the controversy de auxiliis divinae gratiae, 
before Popes Clement VIII and Paul V of blessed 
memory.’ *” 


** This was on August 8th, 1607. A photographic facsimile 
of Pope Paul’s report is given at the end of Schneemann’s 
Controversiarum, etc. 

2° For Pope Clement’s personal views and inclinations on the 
subject of efficacious grace, the reader may be referred to 
Pastor’s careful account (Geschichte, Bd. xi, Kap. x). 

%*Serry gives the date of issue of the Decree as Decem- 
ber 24th, 1613. So does Fr. Whitacre, but the Decree was 
issued December 14th, 1613. 

** The complete text will be found in many manuals of theo- 
logy, e.g., Cardinal Mazzella’s De Gratia, p. 464; also Schnee- 
mann, l.c., p. 303. 
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The words which I have italicised, even by them- 
selves, dispose of Fr. Whitacre’s paragraph. His 
contention is based on a complete misunderstanding 
of the Decree. Molina’s Concordia was not in ques- 
tion at all. It was a manuscript written by Lessius in 
1611 that caused the General to act, for in that manu- 
script the extreme statement of Molinism, referred to 
above, appeared to be defended. Molina himself 
never taught such a view, and the chief reason why 
Aquaviva forbade it, as one who was closely con- 
nected with the affair relates, was because ‘it did not 
agree with the view that was defended [by the 
Jesuits] before the Pope, in the dispute about Father 
Luis Molina.’ * 

In a note to his last paragraph Fr. Whitacre says 
‘ that it is significant that since the dispute there has 
been no edition of the Concordia.’ Well, the Con- 
cordia was republished at Antwerp in 1609 (third ed.), 
two years after the close of the controversy, at Ant- 
werp again in 1715, at Leipzig in 1722, and at Paris 
by the well-known Catholic firm of Lethielleux in 
1876. Have Bajies’ Commentaries been reprinted, 

in the same time, half as often? I have the first edition 
of the Concordia (1589) and the last reprint (1876) be- 
fore me now. They are absolutely the same book, 
notwithstanding all the censures of the ‘ board of theo- 
logians,’ and each bears in the forefront an ‘ Appro- 
batio,’ couched in the warmest terms, from the pen 
of ‘Frater Bartholomaeus Ferreira, O.P., Sacrae 
Theologiae Magister et Sanctae Inquisitionis depu- 
tatus ac librorum censor.’ 

May I add in conclusion that I am very sorry in- 
deed I had to write this article? 

James Broprick, S.]. 
*® Document cited by Le Bachelet, Auctarium, p. 29. Had 


I space, it would be easy to prove that it was Molina and ‘ his 


new-fangled Scientia Media’ that the General was actually 
inculcating. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe Brack Book oF EDGEWORTHSTOWN AND OTHER EDGE- 
WORTH MEMORIES, 1585-1817. Edited by Harriet Jesse 
Butler and Harold Edgeworth Butler. (Faber and Gwyer ; 
18/.-) 

The truth of the saying that the best way of studying history 
is to read biography depends largely on the biography; but 
here is a book in which it is certainly verified. History should 
not only record facts, but make the past live again as far as 
it is possible to do so: and herein it often fails by killing facts 
in the very process of recording them. Here it is not so. You 
have the real living stuff of which history is made and the 
real people who make history, recorded or not. In particular, 
you have the wild Irish man and woman as they really are, 
not as presented in the pages of fiction. You have the Jane 
Edgeworth née Tuite who gave up her religion and became 
a Protestant on her marriage; took it back again in a fury 
because a rival took precedence of her in church one Sunday 
morning; solemnly cursed all her children who did not 
follow her example; served in the household of Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria; acted as Royalist agent in Dublin, and was 
banished by Cromwell in consequence; founded and endowed 
a religious house, and died in the nunnery. 

Then there was Shaen More or Great John Edgeworth, who 
once took all the ready money he could find, put it in a bag, 
and went to London with his wife to enjoy himself. The bag 
was put on the top of the bed, and when it was empty, as it 
very soon was, they returned to Edgeworthstown. Or then 
there was Sir John Edgeworth, a great gambler, who on one 
occasion having lost eight hundred guineas, all his available 
cash, went to his wife, who was sitting in the next room, and 
asked her to let him have her watch, as his friend was curious 
to see it. This was staked and lost, and in the same way her 
necklace, earrings, pendant and diamond ring. The last proved 
a lucky investment. He won back all the other jewels, and 
returned them to his wife. 

These and many other curious circumstances, are they not 
all recorded in the Black Book of Edgeworthstown? The pre- 
sent publication contains a number of excerpts from the Black 
Book which, more Hibernico, is a brown manuscript book in 
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four volumes containing the family records of the Edgewort) 
family from the close of the sixteenth to the middle of th 
eighteenth century written with his own hand by Richard 
Edgeworth, the grandfather of Maria Edgeworth the novelist, 
Perhaps the most valuable part of the volume to the general 
reader is that which deals with the life of the Abbé Edge. 
worth, of whom the authors rightly say that his history ought 
to be more generally known. Here it is told how the Abbée’s 
father, a staunch Protestant, was won over to the Catholic 
Church by the instrumentality (of all people in the world) of a 
Bishop of the Established Church, how his son took Holy 
Orders, and at the time of the French Revolution had a cure 
of souls in Paris. The adventures of the Abbé during the 
Revolution were exciting enough, but the point of interest here 
is that it was the Abbé Edgeworth who was sent for to attend 
the King, Louis the XVI, after his trial and condemnation, and 
whilst he was awaiting execution. The Abbé tells in his own 
words how he was taken to the King’s prison, how he said 
Mass, and gave him Holy Communion on the morning of his 
execution, how he went with him in the coach which took him 
to the scaffold, how he lent him his Breviary to read on the 
way, how he helped him on to the scaffold, and not till his 
head had fallen made his own escape from the threatening 
crowd. The Abbé was indeed ‘a man of dauntless courage 
and rare beauty of character.’ 

The third part of the book deals with the life of Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, the father of Maria, and is no less interest. 
ing than the rest. 

R.T. 


Coutumes PALESTINIENNES : I, NAPLOUSE ET SON DISTRICT. Par 
le Pére J. A. Jaussen, O.P. Avec g planches. (Paris: 
Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner; 100 francs.) 


It is some twenty years since Pére Jaussen published his 
work on the Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab. It at 
once took its place as a standard authority on the subject. 
Written by a professor of the Ecole Biblique of Jerusalem and 
intended primarily as an aid to Biblical study, it nevertheless 
contained no comparisons of present-day customs with those of 
Biblical times. The author’s concern was to take one step at 
a time, and the first step first: to reproduce as accurately as 
possible the unknown term of the comparison. For this purpose 
he lived for long periods among the Bedouin, let them give 
evidence about themselves both by their words and by their 
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igewort life, and recorded that evidence in a work of extraordinary 
fe the interest. He is now applying to Palestine the method he used 

ichard with: the nomads: ‘ étude objective des faits; interrogations 
novelist directes; contrdle personnel; discussion avec l’indigéne des 
















Seneral assertions un peu extraordinaires en vue d’atteindre la vérité,’ 
> Edge. and the present volume is devoted to the district of which 
y Ought Nablus, the ancient Shechem, is the centre. It is sufficient to 
Abbé's say that it is worthy to take its place alongside the former 
+ ar volume on the Arabs of Moab. Written in the same style of 
id) of a charming simplicity, like that it must be judged to be ‘un 
< Holy livre de bonne foy,’ an evidently faithful record of what Pére 
4 Cure Jaussen has seen and heard. That record will, of course, be 





ng the precious to Biblical students for the light it brings them. But 













st here it will also be received with great pleasure for its deep human 
attend interest by all who care to know how the inhabitants of Pales- 
n, and tine look at birth and death, woman and family life, work and 
Ss own religion. The book, with its 364 large quarto pages and its 
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twenty photographs and a plan, is cheap at the price asked 
for it, 
L.W. 













IRELAND’s TRIBUTE TO SatnT Francis. Edited by the Rev. 
Gregory Cleary, O.F.M. (Dublin: Gill & Son; 3/6.) 







urage 
hard Books of lectures are almost always a mixed bag. This 
rest. one contains seven lectures given at University College, 





Dublin, during the closing week of the ‘ Franciscan year,’ or- 
ganised by the Irish Franciscan Fathers ‘under the @gis of 




















. the National University of Ireland’; it concludes with a report 
Par of the liturgical and musical functions connected with the same 
ris: celebrations. 
There is at least one lecture of the greatest interest, ‘ Fran- 
‘ ‘ciscan Missions,’ by Mr. Hilliard Atteridge, the first part of 
his which deals with the wonderful journeys of the early Fran- 
t at ciscans into far Cathay. The Rev. Professor O’Keeffe gives 
ect. a good picture of Duns Scotus in his proper historical setting ; 
and showing how, with St. Thomas, he stands in the new Aris- 
pe totelian school as regards his method and technique, though 
of he contradicts so violently many of the opinions of the.‘ frater 
at quidam.’ ‘ Scotus is unfortunate—and what philosopher would 
= not be?—in his contiguity to so rare a genius.’ Professor 
- Howley’s ‘ Stigmatisation of St. Francis’ contains quite a 
ive close study of its subject. How would his criteria, quoted 





from Pére Poulain, for determining true stigmata from false— 
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true wounds with a flow of blood—apply to such cases as, for 
instance, St. Catherine of Siena? 

In such short lectures as ‘Irish Franciscans at Rome and 
Louvain,’ by the Rev. Professor Corcoran, S.J., and ‘The 
Pictorial Treatment of the Life of St. Francis,’ by Dr. Bodkin, 
it seems a pity, when there is so much to be said, to spend 
valuable time grinding unnecessary axes—nationalism in one 
case, a realist theory of art in the other. 

One wonders if a more modest title for the volume would 
not have been more becoming and given a better idea of its 
contents. 

F.M. 


SACRAMENTALS AND Some CatTHotic Practices. By Aidan 
Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B. (Harding & More, Ltd.; 3/6.) 


Strangers who stray into Catholic Churches or Catholic 
circles are intrigued by certain externals which arouse their 
interest and curiosity. They are inquisitive about Holy Water, 
The Sign of the Cross, Images, Candles, Incense, Rosaries, 
Scapulars, Agnus Dei, Ashes, Palms and all those external 
rites or Sacramentals by means of which the Church addresses 
poetry to the eye and bestows and signifies God’s blessings. 
If these inquirers would know something more than the out- 
sides of these ritual joys, then here is the book to instruct 
them. It is an excellent book to give to a convert, and many 
an old stager in the Faith might peruse it for his enlighten- 
ment. 


Roma Sacra. Essays on Christian Rome. By William 
Barry, D.D. (Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd. ; 10/6 net.) 


We venture to say that, after reading these essays by Mgr. 
Barry, even a rabid ‘ Nordic’ cannot refuse to echo the old 
tribute, Ave Roma Immortalis ! 

These essays have already appeared on various dates in the 
Dublin Review, one or two in fact were published over a quar- 
ter of a century ago, yet after this long lapse of time they have 
lost none of their freshness and vigour. Dr. Barry needs no 
introduction, and the present volume is another proof of his 
scholarship and learning. The essays cover a wide range and 
a high standard is maintained all through, so high, indeed, that 
one feels tempted to repeat what the author himself says of the 
Roman poets—they are too learned. 

The essays on St. Thomas Aquinas and Dante are two gems. 
No Latin has ever written with more ‘ intelletto d’amor ’ about 
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these two giants than Dr. Barry. But what he writes on the 
partial eclipse of Aquinas and Dante in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is not very convincing, nor are the reasons 

he gives for the eclipse the real ones. The philosophy of St. 

Thomas did not go down under the combined attacks of Des- 

cartes, Locke and Sensism. Aquinas has withstood theories 

more deadly than these. The lamentable state of ecclesiastical 

studies during the two centuries following the Reformation 

was due primarily to the interference in Church affairs of the 
Catholic Houses of Lorena and Bourbon. Direct communi- 
cations between Bishops and the Pope were not allowed, with 
disastrous results to the Church. During the years 1749-1754 
we find a freemason, Benedetto Latilla, Abbot of the Canons 
Regular, occupying the chair of Dogmatic Theology at the 
University of Naples and also the office of revisor librorum for 
the whole kingdom! He must have pleased the lodges well 
enough, because after hardly five years of professorship we find 
him promoted, through the influence, of course, of free- 
masonry, to be Bishop of Avellino and Confessor to the boy- 
king Ferdinand IV. Truly facts are stranger than fiction. 

Dante fared no better than St. Thomas. The sweet idiom 
of his poem did not sound harmonious enough to the humanists 
of the Renaissance, and they tried to improve it by translating 
it into Latin verse. Their successors, the shallow litterati 
whom G. B. Vico called ‘erotic, honeyed Arcadians,’ even 
found the Divine Poem distasteful : oblivious of their national 
glories they became captivated with the new-fangled philoso- 
phical and literary novelties from across the Alps. This went 
on until Vittorio Alfieri with his ‘ Misogallo’ raised the stan- 
dard of revolt against the abject intellectual slavery to which 
French Encyclopedists had reduced Italy. 

The last essay on ‘ Catholicism and the spirit of the East ’ is 
illuminating in view especially of recent happenings in Italy. 
This is a scholarly book and Dr. Barry deserves our gratitude. 

H.B. 
Puoinrx. By Alan Sims. (Chatto & Windus, 1928; 7/6.) 

‘** Akhilleus,’’ I said, supposing him, in my astonishment, 
to be close behind me out of sight, ‘‘I never knew that there 
was any tree so far up the mountain as this.’’ 

‘** What tree do you mean, Phoinix? There is no tree.” 

‘“ But this young oak, here; I can feel it,”’ I cried, waving 
the bough to and fro. 

*** What is happening? Why do you fling my arm about 
so?’ 

** Tell me quickly. Is the sun setting? ’’ 
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*** Yes, the whole mountain about and above us is one vast 
flame. What is the matter? ”’ 

‘ Then, gathering my amazed wits, I understood.’ 

‘**Do not be frightened, Akhilleus. My sight is coming 
back to me. But it comes strangely. I see a red light every- 
where, more like blood than sunset. I see you as a young 
silvery oak ; your arm against which I lean, is its lowest bough. 
Nevertheless, I am beginning to see.’’ 

* Akhilleus gave me no answer. All of a sudden, as we 
stood there in the snow, he threw his arms violently round me 
and burst into tears.’ 

I know all that can be urged against Phoinix by highbrows, 
purists, the fastidious or the harassed, but I persist in looking 
on it as a book written by a friend about our friends. That 
we shall never have any more illusions about Héraklés or 
Idas is compensated by our feeling the charm of Iason before 
he was enchanted by Médeia. Peleus cries out: ‘ Who 
cleansed me? Where is the man that purified me from my 
brother’s blood? Will he vouch for me? Will he speak in my 
behalf at the judgment?’ Who can withhold sympathy from 
him ‘when dread of judgment stretches up its shadowy hands 
to crush him, when he begins to see nought but the divine pale 
brow of Aiakos his father in the house of Aidés, looming on 
high against him from the third of those three tremendous 
thrones.’ 

Phoinix is for those who do not fear the stench of war; I 
do not fancy women will care for it greatly, or neo-pagans : but 
I commend it to all lovers of men’s adventures and adventurous 
men A.R. 
FoOTSTEPs aT THE Lock. (Methuen 

and Co., 7/6.) 


To a devourer of detective stories, Footsteps at the Lock has 
the great disadvantage of being dependent on a map. Of 
course we never manage to follow the trail half-indicated by the 
clues, but in most detective stories we do at least know what 
the clues are ; and they multiply their conflicting messages until 
we are hopelessly mazed. Then we are forced to satisfy our 
curiosity by racing on until the author tells us the secret. 

In this story it is not really possible to realise clearly what 
the clues themselves are, much less their significance, without 
continually studying the map at the beginning of the book. 
Father Knox cannot expect us to do that. We like our read- 
ing to be exciting ; and when it is, we read quickly. Perhaps 
the author realised our weakness, for he makes his characters 
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iterpret the signs for us as they appear; so that after a mere 
gneral study of the map we are enabled to grasp enough of 
heir meaning to recognise that there is a mystery—he has 
hooked us. 

But the book is wasted on us. The detective work is de- 
geting and not guesswork; Father Knox’s acrostic-solvers 
yould revel in it, and we are the losers by our deplorable 
impatience. 

One serious complaint—Why are we reminded so unneces- 
arily on page 26 that we are only reading fiction? How re- 
entfully did I shut my eyes and set to work to recapture the 
dream. 

Tue PRINCESS OF TEARS. By Sophie Maude. (Heath Cranton; 


7/6.) 

Any addition to the story of Mary Tudor is welcome, and 
it was a happy inspiration that led Mrs. Maude to trace the 
sad Queen’s childhood from the merry days of Ludlow through 
the miseries that led her to the throne; but by a less happy 
arrangement the story is told partly as a direct narrative and 
partly in the form of accounts written by a serving-maid, her 
mother and her sweetheart ; the device is not successful because 
sometimes it is difficult to know which of the four narrators 
is speaking (the author slips too easily into Gret’s way of 
writing, and the punctuation is frequently imperfect) and upon 
occasion a minor story is given undue prominence. The book 
is decidedly propagandist, and those who are not apt at trans- 
ferring their imaginations into past ages will find the insistence 
on antiquated forms of address and speech irksome. R.R. 


OrpeR: AN OccastonaL CaTHoLic Review. (Vol..I, No. 1, 
May, 1928; 1/-.) (Published at 1 St. Leonard’s Mansions, 
Smith Street, London, S.W.3.) 

Order will probably not receive all the encouragement it de- 
serves, yet not less than it expects. It boldly proposes to offer 
an occasional corrective to the absurdities, provincialisms, 
bigotries, snobberies, fanaticisms and all the other human 
touches that sometimes appear among the Catholic body in 
this land. It is of particular interest to a reviewer in BLAck- 
FRIARS because it offers itself to the editors of our various 
Catholic journals as an aid in the necessary duty of examining 
the editorial conscience: it provides a ready-made and handy 
Vade Mecum for his particular examen. 

The general drift of the article on Ecclesiastical Materialism 
is admirable; and so, too, is the paper on Repository Art. One 
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does not need much shrewdness or mental penetration to iden. 
tify the writer of the latter. Its lucid style and its ideas reveal 
one who is well known to the readers of BLACKFRIARS. 

The strength of Order is in the good case it clearly has for 
all the complaints and criticisms it makes (we look forward 
longingly to the constructive remedies that are promised in 
future numbers): the weakness of Order is in its anonymity. 
St. Thomas, who si quoted on the second page to explain the 
idea of Order, should be again invoked to remind the contribu- 
tors to Order that a man should accept full responsibility for 
every deed: and when it is question of written deeds, one 
accepts responsibility by signing one’s name. Order coun- 
tenances one of the very worst evils of modern journalism by 
this uncourageous example. 

Speaking as one undergraduate to another (‘ undergraduate ' 
is Order’s too flattering label for BLACKFRIARS), we would say 
in welcoming this new-comer that we congratulate Order on 
this first number, which we consider delightfully Cocteau-ish, 
most amusing, and witty to the point of sometimes descending 
into brilliance. B.D. 





THe LayMAN’s New TESTAMENT, being the Rheims Text as 
first revised by Bishop Challoner, edited with introduc- 
tion and notes by Father Hugh Pope, O.P., S.T.M., 
D.S.S. (Sheed and Ward; 2/6). 


The present work increases the already great debt which 
English-speaking Catholics owe to Father Pope in the matter 
of the study of the Bible. In a volume which, though it con- 
tains more than nine hundred pages, is yet easy and pleasant 
to handle, he gives us, on the left-hand page, the text of the 
New Testament, and facing it, on the right-hand, a series of 
notes which, though short, are meant to be ‘ sufficient to eluci- 
date the line of thought in the text and, above all, to bring 
out the theological teaching therein enshrined.’ The idea is 
excellent, and, apart from a few defects more or less inevitable 
in a first edition, excellent too is its execution. Whoever cares 
to make due use of the Index at the end of the volume has at 
his disposal a means of arriving at a sound knowledge of the 
theology of the New Testament. The price of the book—a 
marvel of cheapness—puts it within the reach of all, and we 
hope it will have the large sale it assuredly deserves. We are 
promised in the Introduction a chronological table and a brief 
conspectus of the history of the Church, but we have looked 
for them in vain in the copy before us. F.L. 
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